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Respecrep sin—Your kind letter was duly received, and I have 
several times attempted to write you an answer; but such has 
been the severity of my professional engagements, that the pre- 
sent is the first leisure I could command for the purpose. We 
have, indeed, become “ unfortunately familiar with the disease ;” 
and this circumstance alone authorizes me to make this commu- 


nication to you, and to your medical board, should you deem it of 


sufficient consequence to submit it to them 

I was, at first, among those who rejected the idea thatthe India 
cholera had appeared in Canada, and considered the disease of 
Montreal and Quebec, as owing its peculiar character and viru- 
lence to a combination of causes, such as we know usually gives 
malignity to endemical and epidemical disorders in certain lati- 
tudes. When the committee, appointed by our board of health, 
made their report, that the Canadian disease was similar to that 
which had for so many years prevailed in Asia «nd in Europe, I 
was the less incredulous, inasmuch as one (Dr. Dekay,) of the 
medical gentlemen of that committee had been practically con- 
versant with the Asiatic cholera, in its epidemic form, while he 
was in Constantinople, some short time before. As the history 
of the progress of the Asiatic cholera now left us little room to 
doubt that New-York would ere long be visited by this pestilence, 
lcould not remain indifferent to the first intimations that were 
given of its appearance among us, and I accordingly saw, in 
consultation with Dr. Powers, the first cases which were report 
ed to our board of health, as prevailing in that part of the city 
called Cherry-street, near James-slip, on the East River. This, 
I believe, was on the twenty-seventh June. From the sudden- 
ness of the attack, the train of symptoms, and its rapid and fatal 
termination, no question existed of the complaint being essen- 
ually different from the ordinary cholera morbus, which we en- 
counter each revolving season. A map of the city of New- 
York will enable you fully to trace the progress of the disease 
After several fatal cases had occurred in Cher ry-street, the disor- 
der appeared on the opposite side of the city, near the North 
River, in Reed-street, Duane-street, &c.; thence it showed itself 
in Laurens-street near Canal-street, next in Orange-street, Cross- 
street, Mulberry-street, and in other contiguous streets; and broke 


out with extreme malignancy at and around a spot dcnominated| 


the Five Points. All this was effected within about the close of 
the second week. Since that time it has displayed its force most 
extensively throughout the city, and cases have oceurred simul- 
taneously miles asunder from each other. The disease has raged 
with greatest mortality in the sixth ward. The reports of inter- 
ments, by the city inspector, show that about two thousand six 
hundred deaths have already taken place from the cholera; and, 
notwithstanding the received opinion that a prevailing epidemic 
swallows up all other disorders, we have had a s« ason of sick- 
ness, from other complaints, much greater than ordinary. The 
remark, nevertheless, is of frequent repetition, that affections, in 
no wise congenerous, have not rarely put on the livery of the 
prevailing epidemic. 

I need not attempt to describe the symptoms which mark the inva- 
sion of the disease, nor those which characterize it when itis fully 
formed. They must be known to you from the writings of such 
authors as Annesley, whose account of the Asiatic cholera I deem 
the best; Kirke, whose pamphlet on cholera asphyxia is also ex- 
cellent; the tract of Dr. Thackrah, on the cholera of Leeds, and 
other productions. There is no disorder in the nosology more 
distinctly marked : there is none less liable to be forgotten, when 
once parucularly observed. The declaration is abundantly veri- 
1, that the disease almost always commences with a deranged 


c 
ae 


condition of the digestive organs, such as a disturbed state of the apparent what the older pathologists denomiated polyp: 


stomach and bowels, sickness, and an uneasy sensation in the 
whole track of the intestinal canal; vomiting, diarrhea, pains in 


and about the epigastric region, a sense of weight, heat, burning ed 
With thirst at the pit of the stomach, and a feeling of exhaustion. | the heart, and effusion within the pericardium 


weight or visceral fullness. ‘The extremities, both superior and 
inferior, lose their temperature and become colder as the disease 
advances ; the skin is covered with a cold, raw moisture ; the in- 
teguments, especially of the extremities, seem shriveled, or sod 
den, or water-soaked, or doughy ; the tongue is cold, sometimes 
icy, the respiration 1s more labored, and the expired air of a chilly 
dampness; the eyes are sunken, invested with a dark or livid 
circle; the pulse, which at the coming on of the disorder is some 
times more frequent than natural, is now small, contracted, and 
finally, can scarcely, or not at all, be felt at the wrist 

But you are not to depend upon the reyular occurrence of the 
premonitory evidences of the disease, nor of their going through 
their entire course, as I now trace them to a fatal termination 
Many cases of cholera have taken place among us, in which the 
premonitory signs, or symptoms, were wholly absent, and th 
complaint has so suddenly invaded, that the stage of collapse 
has been fully formed within some two, three, or four hours 
Nay, death has closed the scene w ithin two or three hours from 
apparent good health. As in cases of yellow fever, some are 
violently assailed while walking the streets ; 
three cases of children attacked by the cholera while in lively ex 
ercise at play. A most striking peculiarity of this complaint, in 
many instances, is, that the intellectual powers, unless overwhelm 
ed by coma, retain their wonted integrity to thelast. Often there 
is an entire absence of all suffering some time before death; and 
the observation is no less philosophically true than eloquent, that 
the mind seems to sit unimpaired and serene amidst the ruins of 


and I have known 


organic life 
I hardly know a greater misnomer than the appellation 
to this prevailing epidemic. The absence of all bile, either in the 


ejections by vomiting, or in those from the bow 


8,18 Gino t] thog 
nomonic; the fluids thus liberated are often brownish, or more fre 
quently colorless, or quite distinct from biliary matter; and if bili 
ary discharges are exhibited, they are among the most favorable 
circumstances, whether occurring at the invasion of the disorder 
or after it has been subjected to the operation of remedial agents 
As tothe term spasmedic, spasm is, perhaps, less frequent in this 
disorder than in ourcommon cholera morbus. In this opinion Lam 
fortified, by the ample experience and observation of my friend 
Dr Hugh McLean, of this « ity 


their violence may denote the greater danger of the case the 


Spasms do at times occur, and 


nervous power being at times rapidly exhausted by their con 
joint action, and the causes by which they are indueed; a pecu 
liar mobility in the nervous system may predispose to the spa 
tic rigidity. Fortunately, in a large majority of instances 


jthese spasms are easily subdued by powerful friction, with po 


tent stimuli. <The term asphyxia is most consonant to th 
strongest pathognomonic featurethe physician witnesses. This 
state of asphyxia occurs earlier or later, in the pregress of the 
disease, depending upon habit of body, cxeitine cause, Means of 
relief, &c. I have seen it within a couple of hours from the pe- 
riod of invasion 
This asphyxia seems to me, Moreover, to constitute almost the 
ent indications are to 


In some intractable cases it occurs even eartier 


essence of the disorder; for all our promn 
disburden the system of its too dead! 


This view of the nature of 


¥ grasp, and restore the cir 





culation to its wonted functions 
cholera asphyxia, seems to be more clearly established, when we 
consider the phe nomena which the disease exhibit Upon Inspec 
tion after death. Many post obit observations have been ma 
by physicians of our public institutions, and some few u 





practice. The brain has been found surcharged with dark visex 
blood ; 


fusion of serous. occasionally of sanguineous fluid; the mem 


the sinuses, in some cases, containing considerable ef 


branes often turgid; effusion between the arachnoid membrane 


and pia mater Sometimes the arachnoid was de privedot its trans 


parency. In the spinal column were evident traces of previous 
increased vascular action and effusion. As to the thoracic cavi 
ty, the heart and larger venous branches have been found loaded 


with heavy black blood, often coagulated, and there Was at times 
V Some 
times the parietes of the heart seemed thinner than natura! 
sometimes the heart was found empty, and powerfully contract 
Discolorations or patches were, in a few instances, seen or 
I have seen t 


The tongue is various, furred, slimy, pale, leaden, red, and occa-| blood released from the large veins, preserving the tenacity ar 
sionally swollen. Sometimes spasmodic contraction of the ab-| appearance of a tarre d rope. Dr. Depeyre found in a majority 
dominal and thoracic muscles occur. The appetite often not im- of his dissections, that the lungs were collapsed or shrunk, and 


paired, but digestion labored and imperfect. These, or a part , frequently natural ; others have observed them heavier than na 
of these, are by some pronounced the precursors of the com-| tural, or gorged with black blood 


plaint. When the disorder is more advanced and deeper seat- 


ed, we generally find a greater distress of the thoracic and)of diseased action 


The abdominal viscera evince, to a greater extent, the influenc 
The mesentery was, in many instances 


abdominal viscera, the spasms are occasionally of the clonic |overloaded with blood. The appearances of the stomach are 


kind, like those of violent cholic. There is greater precordial | various: its contents are occasionally a watery, brownish fluid, or 





a very pale yellow or turbid fluid: sometimes this organ was 


found empty and contracted. The mucous coat seemed in most 


mstances affected; and cases were not unt quent when, upon 
removing the mucous coat, which could often be es ily eroded or 
rubbed off, the inner coat was seen surcharged and its vessels 
greatly congested. Sometimes the stomach put on appearances 
similar to those which obtain in cases where sudden death has 


been occasioned by drinking cold water in the summer season, 


a species of stellated inflammation (ecchymoma) if | may be al- 
lowed the words, arising, I suppose, from the inordinate action of 
the organ when its blood-vessels were so unduly injected. I have 
a drawing of an example of this sort, and it ) resembles others 


in My possession, taken from cold water cases, thatl felt a good 





deal strengthened in my pathological views by this coincidence 
Examples also might be seen where the stomach was entire ly 
unaffected. In two cases which came under my inspection, uhe 
subjects of which had died by violent ch i, tl uperior por 
lions Were cXsanguing and colorless, the interiorof a deep vermi- 
lion color, and the pylori port nthickened and contracted. The 
small intestines were in almost all instances contracted, oceupied 
with air, and their vascular ramifications ded with dark blood ; 
the duodenum seems espe ly vulnerable to the morbid cause, 
the ih mot rged than the jejunum, especially its inf 
rier section. All the smaller intestines, I may say, seemer plen- 
utully surchas their inhercoat ot i paler than natural ; 
rare examples might be found of like morbid changes throughout 
the whole intestinal cai TI liver was metiumes natural 
free tly ¢ ed \ dark | T ver es the ducts 
were entire " ‘ i tured > the i cr was most 
en y cmiply, « ] ' i iuntity of dark bile: 
the pancrea we little or no particular marks of increased vas- 
cular f ‘ 1 pleen \ d and wa unetumes surcharged 
1 have designedly been thus minute in statis the changes 
wrought by diseased actio but you are net to infer uniformity 
in these appearance hey varied much pending upon indivi 
dual list i ”" previ i nie disorder, orchronie tunetional 
derangen Much epended upon the duration of moden fa- 
taluy of t ca These differences in pathological anatomy, 
were displayed 1 t upe a comparison with different brains, 
ind the « imgements of the viscera of diflerent subjects While 
in some the ve ls of the brain seemed full, in others they were 
almost cminty nd the rous eflusion of the ventricles was, in 
many cases, altogether absent: while again, in some the mucous 
riace of t whe tesunal tube, seemed blanched and exsan- 
uine; in other it possessed little deviation from the healthy 
state; and in others w turgesced. of bine or dark purple co 
or. But not to ree at this time, I must refer you to Andral 
Pathol Anatomy,) for some n emarh which 
tend to all ite these point While mark inflammation 
were secn In me, Dr. Morrell, of the Belleve hospital, who 
has made m , sf * inspections of « er ibjects 
iflirms the « irrence of this blanched or livid te of the ali 
mentary tubs more frequent than any other condition he wit 
hess@ed lu s une dissection made by Dr. He this whitish 
color of tae MUCOUS Membrane Was als: party noticed 


A good deat has been said by pathologist 
The engorred state of the heart and greater 


concerning the blood 


ve of the mesenteric veins, and the like appearances in the 
brain, of dark, v id. and tenacious blood, show strong resem- 
blame yn the phenome 1 of death, o isioned by cholera, to the 
ases il thw hi tui to death caused by drinking cold 
water While inordinately heated, and to the morbid changes aris- 
ing from i violent extinetion of life by other causes 
In extract previous to the cessation of life, this 
non ‘ fluid was often manifested. Hence, then, 
I infer t ! mmediate cause of death in cholera is by 
congestion i by the changes which the constituents of the 
blood u ’ But Il am not permitted to enlarge at this time 
If you ask me for a pathological explanation of the morbid phe 
' ? holera, T mu indidiy reply I am not able to giv: 
i l us to me, however, reasoning from analogy, int 
uses Of sudden death by cold water, by lightning, by imhali 
earbor cid and the like, that most of the abnormal appea 
swe find ine era, as well as the symptoms and train of 
disordered action, depend upon an impression received first upon 
‘ ul nie system; secondly, on the blood, thus creat 


ing the asphyxia so conspicuous above all other symptoms, in 
every case of strongly marked cholerw particularly in its collaps- 
ed state I therefore consider the disease as the conseque nee ofa 
ng primarily upon the nervous system, and 


, I shall 





noxious agent operat 
secondarily upon the blood-vessels or vascular system 


endeavor, at another me, to enlarge upon these imperfect views 
I cannot but think that the latest experimental facts, in respiration 
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and in animal chemistry, give countenance to the hints now 
thrown out. See the ¢ xX periments of Brodie, and the late obser- 
vations of Dr. Davy. Corroborative proofs of the soundness of 
this pathology would seem to arise from the circumstance of the 
rapid changes and decomposition whi hthe defunct cholera sub- 
ject undergoes This was by no means iniformly the case the 
occurrence, however 
hours after life had departed 
times continued as in cases of death by lightning, sever i) hours 
after death. But let me hasten to that part of the letter which I 
am aware you will consider, at the present exigeney, more im- 
ent of cA 


e within two or three 





some times took 


Flaccidity of the muscles some 


portant than these speculations—fhe (reat 


Notwithstanding th 
medical men of this country, as well as those 
opposite methods of treatment As in the time of old Daniel 
Defoe, the German trum 
against the plague of London, so we have pretended adepts 
1 


numerous pub ications on th top the 
abroad, advance 


mountebank had his infallible ne 


in the prevention and cure of cholera, The diversity of 0; 


nion among our faculty arises as much from the different p 
riods or stages of the disease, to which their therapeutical prince: 
ples refer, as to the liscordant pathology which they maintain 
You may distinctly observe three stages in the complaint first 
that which embraces the forming or premonitory symptoms, such 
as I have already stated; more or less of these will invade every 
subject, and they will vary in force in diflerent individuals, and 
be modified by accidental circumstances The second stage con 
stitutes that period when the disorder ts further advanced, when 
the visceral congestion has taken place, accompanied perhaps by 
spasms, oppression of the intellectual faculties, and a tardy eir 
culation. ‘The third and last stage is that of collapse, frequently 
alas, the fatal stag: Accordingly 
relief are applied to these different stages, will they more or less 
differ. 
relieving the bowels 
common functions of the system, are the objcets to be fulfilled. A 


therefore, as our means of 


In the first or forming stage, attention tothe prime vie, 


of their wonted crudities, and adjusting the 
dose of castor oil, repeated perhaps, the administration of the 


common eccoprotic mixture of rhubarb, magnesia, and mintwater 


or a liberal dose of calomel, with a few grains of aloes, or o 
jalap and crem. tart. may suffice 


pient form of cholera, have by these means been arreste d; and we 


Hundreds of cases, in the inci 


are further to remember, how essential it is, that the feculent 
discharges should be restored to their ordinary natural char 
acter. In the second stage, that of conve while we 
attend to the condition of the prima vie, let us not forget the im 
portance of blood-letting, the internal use of calomel, blended at 


tive formation, 


times with very small doses of opium; when irritability of the sto 
mach, a tendency to spasm, or other morbid symptoms, point out 
the application of blisters to the abdomen, or 
tepid fo 
mentations up the bowels, by means of enemata of water, catnep 


the combination 
sinapisms largely applied over the epigastric region ; 


tea, &c.; the free use of frictions, of a stimulating nature, re 

newed again and again, to restore the harmony of the cireulation 
diminish coma, and relieve the laboring viseera. In the third 
stage, that of collapse, all our efforts will too often prove unavail 
ing. Yetthe success which has resulted, in numerous instances 
even in so discouraging a state, justifies the physician in assidu 
ous perseverance 
course to the lancet; if blood can be drawn from the arm, this is 


Some prescribers, even in this state, have re 


a reason for persisting inthe attempt: in despite of the most dis 
heartening prospects, by local hot bathing, or by frictions, the 
blood has at length flowed, the pulse relaxed, the heart been re 
lieved, and the circulation restored. But this happy event is of 
rare occurrence; the cerebral congestion, the abdominal fuliness 
and tension, and perhaps pain, upon pressure, now call in, a 

proper auxiliaries, lecching, cupping, followed by the extensive 
application of mustard and vinegar cataplasms to the bowels and 
feet, bottles of hot water to the feet, almost unremitting efforts in 
exciting the surface, by frictions with warm flannel or the flesh 
brush: and among the liniments now most employed, are thetwo 
following—equal parts of brandy, camphorated spirits, ani 
cayenne pepper ; or spirits of turpentine, camphorated 
and cayenne pepper: the body in general, and the su 
inferior extremities, are to feel the effects of a free attrition with 
the liniment, renewed at short intervals 
and cayenne pepper—others freely aq. ammon. Dr. Roe, of 


yirits 


rior and 





Some u hot v rar 


the Greenwich hospital, instead of these means, employs very 
generally, mercurial ointment, with camphor and cayenne pep 


per. The prescription is as follows. He rarely uses internal 


remedies—Ung. mercur. one pound puly. capsic. ann., four 
ounces; camphor, eight ounces 

As a means of quickly rousing the cold surface, and acting o 
the deserted capillaries, Dr. Dekay us: nd, Lam informed with 
happy effect, equal parts of cayenne pepper and camphor, and 
lard, blended with a moderate quantity of muriatic ¢ isaru 
befacient, is reported to be very rapid in its action Che actual 
cautery has been applied, and some have had the temerity to 
make use of enemata of tobacco. I do not think that due valu 


use of ex Ooms Intestin i thor of 
warm water, with « of th 
I have used most freely, in the collapsed stage, the li 
nimentof turpentine 


has been placed upon th } 
without salt, in the different stage 
diseas 
camphor, and tincture of capsicum, some 
jeput on, tineture of flies, &e. ar 


ling cases in this stage, 


times with « 1 in several appal- 
with entire success 

Need I say any thing to you on the preposterous practice of 
large doses of opium or laudanum, in any of the stages of this 


complaint? Iam sure it is unjustifiable, both frem the phenome- 


na which the disorder exhibits, and from autopsic examinations, 
yet there are advocates for this curative method, who do, incon- 
siderately enough as it seems to me, use this narcotic. I know 
that the irritability of the stomach, the looseness of the bowels, 
and spasms, may be alleviated by opium or laudanum, and that 
this remedy, when these symptoms predominate, is indicated ; 
but why still further add to the depressed nervous energy, the 
spasmodic and vaseular congestion, by large anodynes, when 


? 


irritability and spasms do not eccur I repeat, opium increases 


the depression of the vital powers: rather then, as is already in- 
timated, endeavor to remove this state of oppression, so character- 
istic of the disorder, by relieving the alarming internal conges- 
tion by blisters, external irritation, cupping, leeches, and warm 
It is hardly 


too much to say, that sinapisms, and other exte rnal stimulants 


fomentations, or by the warm bath, if at hand, &e 
are deemed among the indispensable means of cure, in every 


formidable case of cholera. Allow me again to add an opinion 
that the laudanum method will auement the congestive condition 
of the brain and spinal mass, add to the labor and ineffectual efforts 
of the heart and lungs, and thus multiply the difficulties to reac 
tion. No doubt the cerebral determination has, in many eases, 
been increased by this anodyne practice. For the axiom, that 
opium is improper where blood-letting ts indicated, applies with 
peculiar force in cholera asphyxia 


Some of our physicians, imbued with the Broussai 





trines of disease, urge, as the most efficient eure, the liberal ap- 


Unqu st ably 


plieation of leeches, and the internal use of 1 


beneficial must be the employme nt of leeches, either tot head 





or to the abdomen, or to both, provided their applica 


und ice, in small quantities, repeatedly taken in the manner of 


pills, has, in a number of instances, allayed very irritable sto 


machs, and proved salutary in diminishing that inordinate burn 





ing and thirst which some patients suffer But this practice 
however, is not energetic enough, and I upprehend few severe 
cases of cholera, much less those of approaching collapse, have 


been cured by it 


Another practice which has been highly extolled, is that deno 


minated the camphor treatment With the advocates of this 


method of cure, camphor is the sole therapeutical agent: rarely 


is any other admitted by them. The treatment is generally from 


one to three drops of the spirits of camphor, taken in a little water 


very hour, or two hours, according to circumstances, until a re- 


action has completely set in. You have ere this, most probably 


received flattering accounts of the success of this practice, in all 
stages of this disease 


the different forms or I would not ques 


tion the benevolence and humanity which have prompted to have 


recour to this article, as the great means of cure: the re medy 


is, In my Opinion, ineffictent, and pre-eminently calculated to ag- 


gravate, at least one formidable symptom, the cerebral determina 
tion. Moreover, Orfila has too well pointed out the peculiarities 
of the action of this drug, to give us any cheering views of its 
sanatory operation in the present epidemic, and toxicological 
In short, the 


camphor treatment in cholera asphyxia is the wrestling of a 


science rejects such aid in this impending crisis. 


pigmy W ith a giant 
The mercurial practice, to the point of salivation, has been 
urged by man J and it ts recommended by others, to keep the 
ystem under the moderate action of mercury, both as preventive 
ind curative. 1] cannot butthink that this practice is fraught with 
rror. Mercury, by the peculiar irritability and debility which 
t often induces, adds to the predisposition to the disease, and 
when formed, cholera, in a majority of cases, is too rapid in its 
vurse to be checked by the uncertain and tardy salivating influ- 
ence of calomel, or other mercurials. That our list of mortality 
by cholera has been enlarged by this method of treatment, is the 
opinion of some of our best prescribers. Let me not lead you 
I amsensible of its 


and rely on it often when given, 


into the error that Lam opposed to mercury 


importan liberally, if you 


lease, with a view of restoring the natural secretions of th 


} 
IS Ihauispensable Inasmu has 


I 
cholera seems never to be formed where these secretions are na 


bowels 


and for this purpose it 


} complaint is never fully removed, until 


tural, so perhaps the 
these alvine excretions are brought to their usual character 


You well know, from ample « xperience, that when local di 


der is deeply seated, tl system is less su ceptibl of counter 
irritation; and thata proportionably lon rer time is requisite to 
attain the « etin view: hence, from the very nature of cholera 


the mercurial action is not so re adily induced, and the disur 
' 


vances from this cause, and the probable neglect, in the mear 

while, of other means. If it be true, as has been reported, that 

by powerful friction, the salivating operation of mereury can be 
‘ - 


excited in six hours, even in co!lapsed cases, I am ready to acced 





to the opinion, that the article deserves a conspicuous place in ow 

t of pt remedice But may not the favorable reports 
of its | { | operation be, insome stances, chiefly owing to 
the powerful friction this 1 hod of eure demanded ? “My judg 


ment, however, may be biassed on this contested subject. All I 


would then urge is, that a sound diScrimination be exercised iy 


judging if time sufficient be left to give a fair prospect, that 


n of mercury can be secured, ere all ho 


} 


the constitutional act 


pe 
of recovery is cut ¢ fi 

Among the available means, then, which we are toemploy when 
apprehensive of the collapsed state, or when it is uctually formed, 


arethe free employment of frictions or rubefacients, sinapisms, the 


internal use of stimuli, suchas sulphuric ether, brandy, ammonia, 
&c. Butthere are few of us who can largely boast of success, 





when we have to encounter the blue cases. These are the worst 
forms of collapse, and occur most frequently in gross inebriates. 

Apprehensive that 1 may prove too tedious in my details, 
and thus render these cursory observations less satisfactory to 
you, I will briefly sum up the method of cure which seems to 


me most available, since the cholera has appeared among us. I 
have stated that the premonitory signs of the disease involve 
an irregular action of the functions of the stomach and intestinal 
The calculation is that at least sixty or 
seventy thousand persons have experienced, in some form or 
other, the detrimental influence of that mysterious cause which 
now pervades our atmosphere. Hence, 

 t } 


and bowels have been, and are, abundantly prevalent 


canal a safe one 


disorders of the stomach 
diarrhea 
sometimes fora few hours only, often of several days continuance, 
has preceded the setting in of cholera; this diarrhea has been 
carried off by castor oil, by the eccoprotic mixture, by blood-let- 


ing, by calomel! and pulvis purgans, or the like. In numerous 


other instances, the patient having wholly overlooked this most 
symptom, has been suddenly brought un- 
In these 


cases, Where this too frequent and morbid discharge of the alvine 


usual, premonitory 


der the influence of cholera in its malignant form 


passages has been disregarded, it has been pathologically in- 


ferred, that the thinner portion of the blood has been carried off, 


and hence the inspissated, or viscid condition of the circulating 


mass of the vascular system. In such cases, too, a greater debi- 


lity has existed, and the disease, when fully formed, has more 


whereas, when this derange- 


ment has been of short duration, and the tone of the system con- 


trium intly sustained its coursé 
sequently been less impaired, our sanative means have proved 
more efficient, and the physician's office has been gratefully and 
happily executed. It would seem, therefore, that the amount and 
duration of the premonitory alvine discharges, form at least some 


criterion of the crassitude of the sanguineous mass, and furnis} 


data to regulate our pré 
There is a state of reaction which occurs, 


enosis 
in some instances 


when the patient survives the collapsed stage, which much resem 


bles a depressed, continued fever: the coma, the suffused counte- 
nance, the slight febrile heat, restlessness, pulse, &« 


I need not dwell on the treatment 


sufficiently 


designate it In this conse- 


cutive fever, which is often greatest 
have been injudiciously used, blood-letting or cupping may be 


advantageously employed: the alvine excretions are to be remoy 


where internal stimul: 


ed, which are often enormous in quantity, and offensive, and the 
case subjected to the common principles of cure. In this sequela 
there is great debility, which willoften continue ten or fifteen days 

I am well aware, that in the treatment of cholera, objections 
are urged by some of eminent rank, against the use of the lan- 
cet; but others of equal respectability have persisted, and have 


When, 


constitution is subjected to the jurisdiction of the second, or 


had no reason to regret their practice however, the 
rather collapsed stage of cholera, the most liberal applic ation 
of sinapisms, over the thoracic and abdominal regions, and to 
the feet, and the potent liniments already noticed, are our chief 


te th 


support In fine. we must strive to restore the circulation to t 


constricted capillaries, remove cere bral congestion, release, as it 
were, the heart, the better to enable it to propel its contents: we 
are to administer, internally, such stimuli as the peculiarities of 
temperament and habits demand 

There is one fact, I must here observe, which induces some 
give a preference to the lancet rather than to leeches, where the 
detraction of blood is indicated, 


Leex hes vi ry ine flicie ntly do their duty on the cold and deserts 


and we can command the flow 


surface of a cholera subject; and hence, too, sinapisms are 


more serviceable than blisters. A healthy discharge from blisters 


is not often witnessed 


fitness 


I here offer a passing remark, which might with moré 
have been made elsewhere in this hurried letter. Though y 


will find the observation often repeated, that cholera is pre 


ceded by diarrhea, you are not uniformly to depend on such pre 


monitory evidence, even where the intestinal canal is affectes 


Several individuals, whose habit of body was generally loos 
have experienced the reverse, and sufiered from costivenes 
which eventuated 1 an attack of cholera. As you are fami 
witha iliar disorder of the south, and of certain warm lat 
s, characteriz d by oce isional fever and chror looseness ¢ 
the alvine excretions, it may be well enough to bear i: olle 
tion, that the premonitory « 1 of cholera is some cas 
not unlike that too often fatal looseness. The late Dr. Bai 
of London, has described in part this disorder in the Transactiot 
the College of Physi s. I have seena few examples oft 
c s pat it uthern ites. As might sr y 
be interred, ¢t s of che ra which o« rin inter per 
habits, bear tl neet W vdvant than other subjects 
The success which crowned the adventurous experiment of inject 
rthe salu ‘ ion into the veins of some few desperate cholera 


cases abroad has emboldened several of our practitioners to mak 
like trial here, both in y ic and in private practice. You w 
| ; London Lancet, the details of the 


rimenters, Dr. Latta, Dr. Craigie, Dr. Mackintos! 





and others, founded upon the recent investigationsof Dr.O Shaug! 
nessey, concerning the changes which the blood undergoes in 
malignant ¢« holera, and the prac tical views entertained by Dr 


William Stevens, of Santa Cruz, on the state of the blood in 
yellow fever. Of about forty-two subjects, in which our prac- 
titioners have had recourse to this method of cure, four only 
as far as I can learn, have been thereby saved. Two of these 
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successful experiments were made in Crosby hospital, under the) we have multiplied proofs; but there is something in the march low-citizens of Savannah may escape every practical knowledge 












































charge of Dr. Rhinelander, where, I believe, thirteen cases have! of this disease which eludes our powers of detection. Asif to add of the disease, 1 remain, with sentiments of high personal regard 
been tried. In the first successful one forty ounces were injected, to its mysterious career, it has recently made its appearance in and respect Joun W Fean is 
of a solution composed of the carbonate of soda one drachm, of the village of Harlaem, situate about seven miles from this city New- ork, Aw 
muriate of soda two drachms, dissolved in six pints of water. ‘The’ where its malignancy and fatality have, within the period of a 
patient was a female, in the collapsed state. In the other suc-, few days, fir surpassed the worst results we have encountered PRESENT VERSUS PAST. 
cessful case, a female in like hopeless condition, had a similar among the most wretched and depraved of our population. Iam They may rail a « life, from the hour I begat 
injection, to the extent of one hundred and five ounces. The! creditably informed, that of sixty cases there was not a recovery R. ae ~ tatty w - —~ ‘to ies enet 
largest quantity of the saline injection that has as yet been, Three of the doctors, all I believe the place could boast of, fell M nd bright, f°) content ae & oh Maeve 
introduced by Dr, Depeyre, by whom the two fortunate experi-| beneath its stroke. Our latest accounts of its progress show that How very philosophic is contentment! and how beautiful is 
| ments were made, was three hundred and thirty-two ounces. The’ it has propagated itself through our beautiful western country, COMselation! Phen how much more rational is it to take what 
| injection was made of the te mperature of blood warmth, or rather from Albany on ths Hudson to Buffalo on Lake Eric Its exten-  Chjoyments the present will afford, than vainly repine or grasp at 
higher, and introduced into the median cephalic vein. Dr. Depeyre | sive ravages give but a too well grounded apprehension that it is the shadowy images of the past?) The boy witha ka eidoscope 
| says he will hereafter try the vena saphena. From the examples destined to pervade our land may not see as far into a fog as he who uses the ore scientifi 
which I have seen of this practice, | should deem it justifiable I have expressed the opinion, that the physiognomy of cholera telescope; but his prospect, at least, is more agreeable, and his 
: only in the extreme instances of collapse, when every other pros asphyxia renders it, when once practically known, indelible on the €Y€ More brightened and hed. So we sha nd, L doubt not, 
; pect of cure was lost. In such forlorn condition the saline injec memory ; and | would, w ill due deference vuard vouagainst iat the present time | oyments and advantag f we do 
; tions are fully justifiable. The resuscitation of a patient by the adopting the belief that the epidemic disease now prevailing is Ut take pleasant a view of the Some t s that our city 
saline liquids presents a change from the collapsed state, that, in-| only a mod fication of the usual cholera morbus of t United 4 deserted, our balmy r air poisoned and infected, out 
A deed, like galvanic life, seems next to miraculous; but after be- States, In whatever attire it appre ‘ you w find ita rivers] ubited to our ¢ t, and our lovely moonlights de 
: holding this gratifying spectacle,the struggle ofreanimationwhich stranger Equally earnest would I be to caution you in too has- "unced as deacly I} een pretty ; le catalogue of 
. soon ensues, exhibits a contest with vitality and death too ter-| Uly supposing that the malignant cholera is the same, or a di un fortables, ec rt y; but ' notalways what they 
a rific for delineation even by Fuseli. The cerebralengorgementand ease similar to the spotted fever, or malignant pleurisy, or sink eem, nor is the dev { wk | ted: in facet. } 
F the spasmodic workings of tenacious existence set at nought des- 1 r typhus, as certain disorders have been termed. Nosology can- ' Het black, but only | ecu him t , " w him 
e cription: and still, I would maintain, there are cases in which) not classify amore distinctive disease than the prevailing cholera; "€% the light. and 1 eve of candor « > ns 
venous Saline injections ought to be used. Forsan seintillulalateat. and tne confounding the spotted fever, the malignant pleurisy ter ot t ugl \ ky hue, in 
In the few autopsic examinations of subjects dead, after venous and the sinking typhus of some of our northern 1 easter t which It wast en, | ther Loo 
d injection had been employed, great cerebral congestion has been’ With this strikingly characteristic disease is discarding the lead- het to endus ne ex , we forthw proceed to argu 
d found, and air within the heart, mesentery, and large bloodvessels. ing principleswhich goverr the classification of morbid pheno- Ur chent ‘ wal y Byron u Hail Muse 
a This circumstance led Dr. Depeyre to lay aside the usual foren mena. You may deem these remarks supertluous; but, inasmucl &e. fi ' , ; oo That , 
, j apparatus, and substitute a barometric al glass tube, four feet lo some have pron ( uityin thesediseases, andextolled,ags Ule Most ens ‘ t \ ‘ Ww. We presur 
, : with a funnel at one end, and a gum elastic tube, twelve inches in’ the best methodfor thet mentofcholera, the almos measured nO one will have the t ' ' 1. ie 
length, at the other. The tube terminates in a delicate py ind «internal use of the diffu e stimuli, such as brandy, ether, and pert t wie dis} with a pr hand 
; a small stop-cock. It possesses decided advant over the the like, and the ex ve employment of opium, and ri her yi 1, we ) 
syringe, and air is effectually excluded. The air v ibtless, ties, I have no he n to add, that a like fatality we follow 8 x f ‘ remisee 
= a prominent cause of failure in several of the cases such practice in cholera as was witnessed from this empirical Yelng U lit even nt t\ e, We proceer 
You will thus see, sir, from this brief notice, that the treat-- method many years o \ ) spotted fever prevailed so exten- to draw ¢ ow ur : for o ae of 
iG ment of cholera as xia, like the physiological re vonthe sively among us. See the report of the Massachusetts M | unanimity, ! \ e ther nd t for fear of conse 
: cause and nature of the disorder, exhibits much diver of prin So ety on the treatment of the spotted tever by Uus unwarré . est yw ed te ontra ted: for the irase 
* ciples. Nevertheless, I think we are furnished with sor und ble practice y ol ' ‘ nervous system 
%y therapeutical indications ; und the greater success in practice of Medical records ur n the declaration, that upon t \ vhich 1 i y t yl of | th. Then, as 
he Sume in combating the disease, is proof den nstrative that even sion of pestilent 1 dis the first sare generally of t t ED A ‘ } ( ' fixed het bode mm this 
"s in our speculations a preference is sometimes to be given malign y and fatality; and facts of this sort ar country 1 ty in part we intend to prov. 
7 I purpose saying afew words on the peculiar character of th explained on the pn le that those unfortunate individu it the present tir he time « til which its enjoy 
-_ pestilence It is conceded by all, that the origin of epidemic Were most susceptible of U tion of the noxious car | ment int hivhest ] te of ervat It is be 
~*~ diseases is still enveloped in great obscurity ; and the theories progress thus far of the epidemic cholera among us we still meet se this « ry tothe univer belief, that we pre 
on this subject, whether referring to a distempered state of the With examples marked by as formidable symptoms, ; of as ceed to t ' ' ount of wn intrinsic worth 
atmosphere, to exhalations from putrid animal or vegetable rapid termination, as at the commencement of the diseas and but to det t ty of tl I may appear 
: matter, or to specific contagion, have been alike conjectural and hence it is to be regretted, that some of ou thorities have pro tartling | ut \ flirn lie erty of the pre lik 
unsatisfactory. The cholera, like all preceding epidemics, has mulgated the opinion that the complaint is already of a mitigated the liberty of eech, v terly 1 fied, if once people be 
“ exercised, but without any very useful results, the ingenuity of type. Whatever our hopes;we have as yet no such grounds come all of th me way of thinking. But the supremacy of th 
¢ the speculative and philosophic il observer. Whether the materies of congratulation Look, too, at the hist ry of the Montreal } nt rthe } point easily capable of being log 
: : morbi of cholera claims a sidereal or a telluric origin, the atmos- pestilence cally, sy t y ' y proved. The only state 
: phere is the medium through which it operates. It prevails in There is another error, franght witht hazard, which } f entire hapy to have been that of our first parents 
a all climates and at all seasons; it exists in every Variety of soils; lately received the sanction of authority Phe med And in what respect present cor materially diffe 
- mM mountains and in valleys, in marshes and on rocks, in dryness of our board of health have ited our absent citizens toanearly — tr t Ar twes ' this summer—be 
und in humidity. Unlike influenza and some other specific dis-| return, and assert that those who have fairly } edt o1 fore the / Does not warmth ¢ our citizens to adopt 
eases, its ravages are independentof winds and currents; neither’ attack of the disea in the form of ! 1 or of malienant cost ‘ ely xin { fast f Adam and Eve 
: the analysis of the gases of the atmosphere, nor barometrical or cholera, may expect exemption from ; her Py ured. this Dor , ' look 4 rere than ever 
ne thermometrical investigations, solve the difficulty of its birth, declaration is wholly unte There no h immunaty w they are y And a ut markets lk 
bs and we are baffled in reviewing its progress to ascertain the from a second attack of « ‘ und « fs establish ae { nof I with fe dew t These are fact 
peculiar influence of localities in producing it. The inhabi- trary doctrine. Cases are within the experts of several of our & elf-e tt ‘ dea closely drawn 
, tants of the dense city and the barren plain are subjected to its practitioners, of persons who had fairly eth h a first for tl nts t 
devastating power. Such, it must be admitted, 1s the fact, as re- tack, and have fallen victums to a secon Very lately an ind If, in f but our smal the Broad 
lates to cholera asphyxia: yet so many anomalies appear in the vidual had a protracted 1 very t t 1 attack ; way] were a ter of « yi i, | much more to 
ss career of this disease, that future observation and research are On no former occasion | New- frequently visit by have it t { And if we \ y paid ollar but 
demanded, the better to discover its concealed cause, and the prin- the direful ravages of the y w f ex ed . for a ' ] how { j el we when. { 
re ciples of its inter-communication. We must admit a distempered melancholy spectacle. Of a 1 ty { of two hu the same 1 ‘ \ ‘ yp) ent x with each of on 
, atmosphere, from whatever modifying agencies, and where men dred and twenty thousand, and of t tants m elbows, ¢ have an ¢ \ \ ve to ‘ ‘ pon! 
most dv congregate, and local impurities most abound, there we than twenty-five th dat the t oft first occurrence of Are we not ome t e domestic from being forbidden the night 
s infer an atmospheric condition from which cholera derives aid, this pestilence, at least one-t lare} ‘ ed in every d more ¢ fron n vy oft ce; and more 
s to give strength to its venom and wings to its extension. Devia- rection. It in ible t ve ve t Viev " i ’ " ‘ ‘ nd to abroad 
tions or extraordinary vicissitudes in the state of the seasons, and: the number of cases and deat f ttoo it Tl t i ne f his cor 
at unfavorable localities, are perh ps conspicuo y to be classed feetly report to our board, and hence t t ver of titer it re d by oft re t att ' ' alm< 
i 1mong the pestilential and co-operative causes It follows im the ems extraordinary when compared v t 1 1 11 t ‘ t ‘ d 
t tract of human intercourse. Predisposition to the disease is a case About the mid of July the ‘ “ ! t rif t TI evety 
quired, and the exciting causes which call it forth embrace the on one day of month we had | i vel if n present 
imnumerable circumstance connected with the economy of man cases in public privat practi nt t 1 ! tit f t to make 
ons in every state and condition: errors in diet and regimen: pover fifty x When we advert to the t notti reer port } ocomot i ‘ ‘ reer 
t ty, and its concomitants; wealth, with ita indulgencie ill ven-, of those dependent on their « \ r for their « y food, it) subjects w mer ti e we et ear a part 
y tiated situations or apartments; the influence of fear, and what- requires no ef et uent vel gle tie 
ever undermines the physical energies. The cholera courts the listress. To the y, letme observe by the way, th exclu f all y won } we four 
he imprudent; the sober and the t« mperate are not inhabitants of thi t deeply ‘ tthist nt. t t ‘ t wi t 
ect it attacks infantile existence, manhood, and | A small partyindeed, have fled, recreant to their honor and their ata l ‘ t 
era oid age; the v« ry and the ascetic ; both s« xes,¢ all colors auty ; but ue ore it bady of them have, thus far, evinecedto my. hery wi ol j ! way tt 
ak the unacclim anger, and the native citizen. To record its nu- own personal knowledge, adegree of courage and industry. which | ha t e|} f re ' 
oN merous occasional and ex iting causes would require pages Our no hazard or difficu ty has overcome To no of « euzer 1com t i liste { ‘ i \ wl 
the prophylac tics, therefore, must be summarily stated: the earliest at-|| are pestilential diseases more injurious in their prudent cor used to ’ ing ¥ have now " 
s tention is to be given tothe premonitory diarrhea; and amang the sequences: exposure to disease and death, with no other re which giv tof conv n at dinner erve 
gf essential requisites are pure air, personal cleanliness; food forthe muneration than the consciousness of duty, is the necessary at-| leu of a dessert a/ t We have become excellent phy 
dios hungry, raiment for the naked; the avoidance of extremes of tendant on every epidemic pestilen: When this formidable by prese: for the health of our neighbor nd take hultra 
Dr temperature, rigid dietetics, great moderation in the use of ardent)! disease shall have disappeared from among us, and its history be | care of our own that we are afraid of drinking out of a wet tum 
| in drinks, or rather their total prohibition; the mind sustained by || recorded by the faithful historian, the skill and humane exertions | bler, lest we sha tch ! 
rac conscientious resolution, and a fixed confidence in a protecting ' of the medic il profi ssion, the munificence of the affluent. and the We have thus far | ved our point, of course, to our own 
nly Providence. disinterested benevolence of all classes will not be forgotten entire satisfaction; but, however, if there be any so obdurately 
vese That localities influence the character and extent of the pesti- Excuse the imperfections of this letter, written amidstthe cares prejudiced as to differ from this opinion, they will favor us, particu 
lence, and aggravate its type in particular places in New-York,’ of an anxious crisis. With the wish that yourself and your fel- ‘larly in this hot weather, by giving it a cool reception. ©.4.B.P 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


CITY RAMBLES, 
You left me, in my last, dear FI., in the act of visiting a hos- 


, 
pital. There is often, in the human mind, a strange craving 
after excitement. 


I have had it gratified sometimes awfully. I 
was once tempted to witness an execution All the circumstan- 
ces conspired to render it a powerful appeal to the imagination, 
and accidentally, at that period, mine was pr culiarly susceptible 
for I was scarcely convalescent from a dangerous disease, which 
left me unusually debilitated and nervous. The ceremony took 
place in the yard of a prison, lofty, narrow, gloomy, and enclosed 
by a dark high wall, which shut outevery prospect, and, but for 
an angle of sky above, might have passe d for a subterranean dun 
I had seen the convict continually on his trial. He was 
a detestable villain, who, in cold blood, and without cause, had 
murdered a sweet wife, in a manner atrociously brutal. Alto- 
gether a more desperate, iron-nerved, repulsive ruffian, I never 
beheld, and he had a sardonic expression of countenance which, | 
thought, might, of itself, have been justly expiated at the gallows 
The sentence doomed him to suffer, on a certain day, between 
the hours of four in the morning and two in the afternoon, and, 
with acharacteristic firmness, he had preferred a request, Ww hich 
had been complied with, to die at daybreak. His character and 
conduct had singularly interested me. He had heard the tremen- 
dous doom uttered without apparent emotion. His cheek did not 
blanch, nor his eye quail, nor a mus¢ le of his face move. He kept 
his gaze riveted for a moment on that one of his fellow-beings 
whom the institutions of civilized society, and the way ward tenor 
of his own life, had placed insuch asolemn and responsible relation 
to him—one mortal striking off the list of existence a creature 
like himself, and sending him back to his God as an unworthy 
habitant of the Then I remarked that his parched 
lips parted, like the taking asunder of two bodies which had been 
A vacant glance fell on the sea of strange 
but he walked 


geon. 


creat globe 


glued together 
silent faces, turned on him from every side; 
between the officers firmly and steadily back from the bar to his 
Great heaven! what a fury and whirl of horrors must 


prison. 
How ghastly and 


then have been glaring through that brain! 
dream-like must have appeared to him the surrounding images! 
The scene took such forcible hold on my feelings, that I resolved 
to meet again that cold vicious face, those dark unflinching eyes, 
that cruel leering look, and to note how so ferocious and bloody- 


minded a villain would be affected in that sublime moment of 


farewell to earth. The gray dawn had not yet pierced, even 
with its most advanced beams, the heavy darkness of the east, as 
I stood at the prison gate, and rattled the short massive chain, 
suspended there as an emblematic substitute for a knocker or bell 
The rough keeper admitted me, after a brief parley. A few 
figures were gliding, silently, through a narrow passage which 
led to the yard, and which was dimly lighted by a lantern set on 


the ground. I reached the fatal spot. The faint morning light 


rendered visible the gallows; a simple machine, consisting of 


two beams planted in the ground, and crossed by a third at the 
top, from which hung, motionless, a cord with a hook at the end 
It was arranged for the wretched victim to stand directly on the 
ground and be raised, by cutting away a we ight, instead of sink- 
ing through a trap, according to the usual manner. Around the 
gallows a group of forty or fifty men were collected in a cirele. 
Half were officers of justice, with their long poles. They stood 


in perfect silence I had arrived inthe moment when the sheriff, 


having completed every arrangement, had sent into the cell of 


the doomed man, bidding him forth to die. Intense interest 
pervaded every breast The stillness which had ap- 
peared complete, grew now more deep, unbroken, and palpable. 
Then footsteps were heard, and three persons came, with a quick 
pace, from the dark alley. Two of these were constables, and 
each held, by the collar and arm, the third—a sudden murmur, 
strikingly expressive of interest, pity, and horror, ran through 
the crowd, as the new comers stopped beneath the gallows. Yes 


before 


It was the unhappy, lost object of this gloomy meeting. He 
came from his weary prison. He came to look his last at the 
faces of his fellow-beings, and the light of heaven. He wore 


their form, but was no longer deemed worthy to be among them 
He was brought forth, even as a beast, to slaughter. What a 
wild, gone dream, life must have seemed to him! What fearful 
thoughts must have crowded his brain ! 

He wore his ordinary dress, common dirty clothes, and thick 
shoes, unbrushed; but his cravat had been thrown off, and his 
shirt collar was open. His arms were bound also, at the elbows, 
closely to his body, and on his head was placed a white cap 
His face, too, was altered almost too much for recognition. The 


roughness and fierce cruelty were gone, and the appearance of 


coarse health and strength had given place to a sallow, livid, ema 
ciated look, which made me pity him from my soul. His very 
temples were yellow, and his fingers bloodless 

There were noceremonies whatever. He made neither speech 
to the crowd nor prayer to his Maker, but apparently took as 
little notice of one as the other. The death-warrant was read, 
and every thing prepared. One man stepped out from the circle, 
and bade him farewell. 
hand, convulsively, for a moment, and said, in a low whisper, 
“take care of my child.” 
face, and he standing thus dark and alone, the rope sustaining 
the weight was severed, his figure flew several feet into the air, 
round and round he whirled, and heaved one or two vain shud- 


dering struggles, and then hung, no more a human, conscious 
being, while the morning light painted the heavens with a calm 
and lucid beauty, and the serenity and brightness of nature con- 
trasted strangely with the gloom and horror of the scene. 

You ask, my dear H., why I harrow you with such a dreadful 
description, and what it has to do with my subject and last 
letter. Listen, my dear friend, while I recount my own weak- 
nesses, and confess how gloomy I sometimes have been from 
causes whichdo not apparently affect other people. So youmay 
comprehend—you who are so delightfully enjoying yourself in 
the tranquil pleasures of the country, what I mean when I say it 
requires resolution and philosophy, aided by considerable care, for 
a sickly and irritable creature, like me, to reside in a city at any 
time, especially while it is affected with a general pestilence 
My imagination is strong, and when once able to get the better 
of me, I cannot easily resume control over it 

The execution of this fellow was perfectly just. He was a 
danger as well as a disgrace to society and to himself. I would 
not now, if [ could, call him back from his grave. Neither did his 
death at the time affect me so strongly as to disgust or frighten 
me. The next day, however, something occurred to render me 
unhappy. My mind was 
not balanced as yours always is, dear H., nor even as, in better 
times, my own has been. Youare always bright and cheerful. You 
sleep when your cheek is on your pillow. You smile when you 
awake. When you go abroad you are glad, for your presence 
brings gladness to others. Through the labors of the day, you 
are sustained by a secret and delicious anticipation of their end, 
and then you enter a home full of those who love you—whom 


My nervous system was deranged. 


you love. 
possible: 


’ 


“Happier thou mayst be—worthier, canst not be.’ 
The next night that face—that sallow, dreadful face, was at my 


bedside, and that low voice whispered in my ear, ‘take care of 


I turned away. It was before me still. I covered 
I pressed my hands upon my sleepless, aching eye- 
balls. In vain, in vain, That ghostly countenance haunted me 
through the night, and, when I slept, was in my dreams. As 
slumber thus disturbed, and thus again half falling upon me, 
rendered me weak and made my reason wander, my thoughts 
grew tumultuously interested in the scene I had witnessed. I 
suffered within myself all the fiery eagerness, the sarcasm, the 
denunciations, the struggle, foam and fury of a powerfully and 
The guilty wretch grew into an innocent 
A gentleness 


my child!” 
my head 


hotly contested debate. 
man—a victim—a martyr to some unholy law. 
and beauty overspread his face, till I discovered it was—her—my 
loved lost wife, in youth and angelic grace, standing on the scaf- 
fold, and J had senther there unconsciously. What right, Lasked 
myself, have you to end the life of any human being? Guilty, 
say you?) And whatis gui/ti?) Whocan judge of it? Who 
can enter into the inner chambers of the human heart, and say 
what led to that action you call crime? You cannot even ana- 
lyze yourown. You faint, and are bewildered in tracing, even 
one of your own impulses to its source. You cannoteven decom- 
pose physical objects accurately ; and yet, poor, weak, audacious 
creatures, you have seized a fellow-being, dragged her forth from 
her home and happy thoughts, and crushed her to death ? 

When I left the hospital, dear H., I feared a recurrence of 
these dreams. Heavens! how well grounded were my fears! 
There was one miserable man there in the agonies of death 
He rose and fell back and rose up again. His face was hideous- 
ly emaciated and livid, approaching to blue. A rough black 
man stood by him, awaiting, with undisguised impatience, the 
period of his dissolution. As he grew more restless, the negro 
ordered him, in a tone brutally imperative and unfeeling, to “ be 
still.” “ You must lie still,” he exclaimed, rendering each word 
peculiarly emphatic. I am sure, by his voice, he would have 
eased himself by a round oath, had I not been present. I re- 
marked that the pillow of the sufferer had slipped so far down 
as to be useless, and called the attendant’s attention to the fact. 
The poor dying creature evidently heard, understood, and felt 
the kindness of my interferences He opened his deeply-sunken, 
hopeless eyes full on me; surely with a look of gratitude. When 
they closed he was dead The negro was hushed and awe- 
stricken. I walked away to another part of the apartment 

There was something inexpressibly melancholy in what [had 
seen. I knew that look would haunt me. Itdid. I saw it four 
nights, and then grew hardened to it, and courted its appearance, 
Let me 
beg you, however, dear H., should this scourge visit your place 
you may be to volunteer your exer- 


and it came no more as a disturber of my night's repose 


of residence, however ready 
tions in cases of necessity, do not otherwise suffer your imagina- 
Turn your thoughtg upon other 
I have 


tion to dwell on the subject 
things. Speak of it, and read of it, as little as pogeible 
one or two curious anecdotes which I have picked um my ram- 


bles about town, which hereafter I may send you-—till then, re- 


!!}member me in your orisons ‘ 


! 


The wretched victim held him by the || 


Then, the cap being drawn over his | 


To . 


Oh, thou dear lady, may thy bloom 
And blush be ever light; 

That look, which speaks the gentle heart, 
That eye be still as bright 

And onward, o’er thy coming years, 
May sunshine ever be; 

And Time, who brings his thorns to all, 
Bring only flowers to thee! 


Happy H.—long may you dwell thus—happier if 


i} —_ Y,et Poff, 
roulage—c'est l'affaire 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN (831. 


NUMBER THREE. 





I cannot conceive a more comfortable manner of traveling 
than in the coupé of a diligence. There is a capacity about it 
that makes one marvellously at ease. Our stages contain “ three 
on a seat,” it’s quite immaterial how large they are; three pas- 
sengers are three passengers all the world over; and if the poor 
fellows find themselves squeezed to a very jelly ina hot, dusty day, 
it’s none of ¢Aeir business—the proprietors see to that. We Ameri- 
cans do sometimes suffer unutterable things in our stage-coaches ; 
but I question whether a man quietly located in the coupé will 
not, on the whole, prefer thus to have suffered, for the full benefit 
of the delightful contrast. Here he can thrust out his feet ad 
infinitum ; he can sleep as soundly as those “ that dream not ;” 
he can take an uninterrupted view of the country without movir g 
a muscle, in front, right, or left; and he has a “ fair third” of an 
elastic cushion which, on the American plan, would “ accommo- 
date” at least four able-bodied men 

A French freight-wagon is a rare curiosity. It’s approach is 
announced by a steed far less comely than those attached to the 


diligence, bearing on his shoulders a huge concatenation of boards 
and sheepskins, in the form of the ace of clubs, and hung witha 
myriad of bells as large as athimble. This, on a nearer appreach, 
displays the vocation of the animal in yellow capitals—“ Roulage 
acéléré entre Paris et le Havre,” &c. &c. and proves to be a collar 
of some five-and-forty pounds weight, which, the French say, “ by 
throwing so much of a burthen on the shoulders, relieves the pre s- 
sure, on the breast, and makes the labor of drawing much easier :” 
unquestionably correct, messieurs, in theory and practice! This 
advanced guard is followed by seven, eight, and sometimes, ten 
brethren in arms, caparisoned in the same manner, and finally, 
by the wagon itself, monstrous in size, and freighted to a de cree 
that seems to say, “this is the last chance.” It is a matter of fact, 
that each wheel of these prodigious vehicles weighs more than 
half a ton, which is attained by using a species of wood simi! 
to lignum-vita, by making each particular part of extravagant 
dimension, and encircling the whole with a tire an inch in thick- 
ness, and ten inches broad. I sincerely believe these wheels will 
last forever. These wagons necessarily improve the road, as 
their constant motion is a practical application of cylinders upon 
the Macadamized surface ; and the horses tend nothing to its detri 

ment, for their immense feet are always smooth-shod with broad 
plates of iron, and their tracks ure scarcely discernible; this is 
rather an awkward business for the poor beasts in slippery 
times; but, if you suggest the hardship to a Frenchman, he will 
shrug his shoulders, and tell you his great-grandfather shod his 
horses in the same way—“‘ c'est l'affaire des cheraur!” 

Mem. All these things considered, one might naturally inquire 
why this roulage is, par excel but 
I must tell him, as the Frenchman told me, “ C'est l'affaire des 
cheraux ;’’ I never saw them exceed a slow walk, nor imagined 
how they could. 

I spoke of the neatness of the French in their gardens and 
fields; it extends to their roads. As all Macadamized roads must 
these have their piles of small stones ranged on either side, to 
supply any and every defect; and the regularity of these piles is 
a subject of perfect wonder. They are uniform in size and dis 
tance, measuring six feet by three, and one in height separate 
from each other fifteen feet, and thus extend as far as the road it- 
self. The marvel is, however, that each pile on the sides, the 
corners, the surface, has the perfect line, angle, and level of a 
chisseled marble block; and each one, like the cultivated fields 
I referred to, appears to have lain just so for ages. They are 
always in this perfect order, and [ suppose one might travel for 
months without seeing a human being employed upon them, It 
is, perhaps, trifling to take so much notice of small matters, but 
the actual traveler will invariably make these observations, and 
find it difficult to repress his astonishment, trifling as it may be 


ar 
r 





lence, denominated “ accéléré ;” 


My ride from Rouen to Paris was performed chiefly in the 
night, and I had no opportunity of seeing the cx untry ; my friends 
tell me, however, that there is more picturesque scenery here than 
between Havre and Rouen; but, even in that case, there could 
be little to say of it; descriptions of country are materially the 
same, although the scenes may essentially differ 

I have before remarked that, to an American, spires seem a 
requisite in making up a city; I might have added, that the spars 
and streamers of shipping are equally indispensable ; for we can 
have little practical notion of a town four times exceeding our 
own New-York in size, which, to the end of time, can never be 





| approached by a Sandy-hook pilot-boat! The village of Schenec- 


he 


tady has immensely greater facilities for communicating with t 
ocean than the city of Paris! This seems incredible, but it 
true, nevertheless. I am very glad my duties as an observer do 
‘not extend to explanations of strange things, it is sufficient to re- 
|eord them; and if here, again, any one should inquire how an 


2 


\|inland town could become such a prodigious city, and the capital 
|| of this powerful kingdom, I simply refer him to my friend ¢ f the 


s Francais. 

| The level plains adjacent to the city are ornamented by avenues 
jof stately trees, resembling our elms; which very nearly realize 
|the “boundless continuity of shade”, for which Cowper sighed 
so sweetly. They extend for miles in every direction, and give & 
fine effect to the near or distant view in approaching the town. 
Here also are parks, lawns, chateaus, walled gardens, and 
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guarded walls, lavished with a profusion which seems to say, hungry ones to judge. And yet it does one’s heart good to see a 
past ages had nothing to do but build, and the present to admire, Frenchman discuss his breakfast. His first consideration, after 
these weather-beaten monuments of by-gone magnificence. entering the café, is where he shall sit; and the greater the num- 
The environs and suburbs of Paris are very extensive; and in ber of vacant tables, the longer he invariably hesitates. His 
passing through them, one sees a sufficiency of trees, streets, and mind labors, his countenance dilates and elongates ; he advances 
houses to make half-a-dozen ordinary American cities. In fact, two steps, retires three, “ chassés” to the right and finally locates 
the scale of every thing here exceeds a tyro’s speculations; hav- in the focus of three mirrors; a window that “ gives” on the 
ing no adequate criterion for an estimate, he is unable definitely | Boulerart* at his left, and vis-d-ris, the young lady “ at the bar, 
to imagine the noble proportions, the redundancy of materiel, who sees that no one comes in without attention, nor goes out 
which characterize this splendid city. A countryman, when he | without paying for it. Monsieur next calls for his favorite news 
first opens his eyes in Broadway, thinks he has seen the trorld, paper, without which no Frenchman can “ eat his meal in peace,’ 
and something over; he is bewildered by the number of streets, and he seizes it with an avidity thatone mightdeem emblematical 
the variety of houses, and very naturally wonders how such an_ of an appetite ; but not so. While he is busied, absorbed, in the 
infinity of bricks and stone ever came in contact with so much. good or bad news of the morning, the ger¢gen places before him 
mortar and paint; and where all the people came from who built, , a decanter of water, a goblet of noble dimension, a silver plat 
or who inhabit, “this ’ere York.” And, verily, Paris has addled containing a dozen lumps of alabaster sugar, a pelit-pain which 
might be passed through a lady's ring, and a coffee-cup large 


my brain to the same purpose 
A second gar¢on, with boiling 


This, then, is Paris! Far-famed as the rallying-point of enough for corporation punch 
coffee in one vessel, and boiling milk in another, inquires, “ Du 


chivalry, of science, of extravagance; abounding ever in all the 
* and in a twinkling th 


elegancies of life, and surcharged, in latter days, with all the hor- lait, monsteur ?” “ Du-tout, monsieur ; 
Here, conqueror after conqueror has swayed the aforesaid cup and its capacious saucer are brimmed with the 


rors of death. 
My friend of the moustache now carefully and 


sceptre; directed the féte and the gala which commemorated his smoking fluid 
and listened to apotheoses which blind reverence in- successively deposits four of the finest pieces of sugar in the 


triumphs ; 
Here, too, beverage, and resumes his paper. After a time, he applies Uh 


dited, and enthusiasm promulgated and prolonged. 
have tyrant after tyrant, assassin after assassin, and mountebank spoon to the same effect that most of us are wont to do, but with 
after mountebank, “ fretted their hour upon the stage,” alternately | a grace “ peculiarly his own He now hums, sips, and reads 
dismaying, destroying, and diverting the most volatile, capricious, | alternately, till both news and coffee are exhausted ; and the pic- 
yet philosophical people on the face of the earth. 

Once again, (and I beseech thee, reader, bear with me—if you language. Two more pieces of sugar are now placed in the 
ever go to France you will apostrophize too!) tits is Paris! The | goblet, the water flows over them, the roll is bolted, and the ea 
capital of the Henri, the Louis, and the Bonaparte. Here are | sucre swallowed at a draught ; this is the work of a minute. The 
their palaces, arches, and columns; bridges that they built, trees climax remains to be told. He seizes the sugar-plate between the 
that they planted; ay, and the ground that they walked upon. I, thumb and fore-finger of his left hand, holds it for an instant in 
would worship none of them, living or dead; but millions have mid-air; and then, by a dexterous elevation of the elbow, brings 
so worshipped ; and it is impossible to visit scenes distinguished | the inverted treasure into his right palm. One after another his 
by the residence of those whom the world has made its idols, long, taper fingers close over it; he rises gently from his seat, 
without acknowledging a few cold chills of the sublime distends, with his disengaged hand, the larboard pocket of his 

oo . frock-coat, and in a very few seconds the rattinett resumes its 

Most Americans know the discomfort of arriving any where  fyids. and both coarse and fine are permanently secured.t Finale- 
at four o clock in the morning; seven o’clock is the s ime thing in ment, monsieur pays the shot, and walks off. A Frenchman does 
Paris. To be sure, I could find the shelter of a roof, the retire-’ rtainly make the most of things. If my detail is tedious, it is 
ment of a chamber, and the conveniences of a toilet; but as fora saa fault of mine; the history of the world. a president's message 
breakfast—I am partially accustomed to bow to my fate—and 
listened with tolerable grace to the assurance that I should have pressed in a few words 
an abundance of time to shave, dress, and prink before any mor- For my own part, I foresee plainly that I shall starve upon such 
tal would set their coffee-pots a boiling. Well, there ts a satis- fare ; and, vulgar though it may be, I must have that which, from 
faction in shaving at leisure! A razor ought never to be handled the hour of rising to six o'clock, P. M., will “ kee p soul and body 
like a knife and fork, and he who is compelled to use it “ against tozether.” Nous verrons. z 
time” is very apt to abstract as much blood as beard from hischin.,  ° —— 

To be at a Parisian hotel is to have a place of reference for = . . 
friends. One is out on business or pleasure, breakfasting or COMMENCEMENT AT YALE. 
dining; any where but at his hotel. What we understand by Did you ever attend the commencement at old Yale? Oh, then 
that word is unknown here. In America it is a dépét, a very you know nothing of the truly inspiring in scene and interesting 
store-house, of all life’s waking luxuries; in Paris it contains in occasion; nothing of the joyous agitation and social bustle of 
only the sleeping ones. A hotel here is a “ counterfeit present- this anniversary It is the literary birthdayyof many thousands 
ment” of all that the weary traveler sighs for, containing only, who come toge ther, to spend it at home, in paternal rejoicr 
“ well-furnished apartments ;” and, by the by, they are well fur-, around the mother’s chair whom they daily love more and more 
nished. The beds, according to my limited experience, are the’ as they experience the benefits and lose the immediate impres- 
best in the world. Five mattresses are successively piled on an_ sions of her wholesome discipline. Fondly they hang around 
elegant mahogany bedstead, with that luxurious declination to her; fondly as in their childish gambols, ere they became men, 
the foot of eighteen inches, which Touchwood, in “St. Ronan’s and forsook her nursing care. Ay, ay, there is a fine enjoyment 
Well,” so emphatically demands, and which your true connoisseur in this day that you dream not of! Come, away with that sneer 
Then the pillow! Your, ing smile, which speaks only of idleness, ge 7 and tiresome 
! tell you, there 


or a coxcomb’s whims, if recorded to any purpose, cannot be ex- 


igs 


in sleeping can never dispense with rot 
French pillow is a master-piece. There is no opiate like your, speeches, and silly woman's fi le glance 
French pillow. The duration and intensity of sleep, nay, the, is a luxury in a commencement day not “dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” 

But, take my arm 
It is yet a half hour wanting nine o'clock, and none but 
In the meantime we will 


very subject of dreams, may be regulated with mathematical pre 

cision, by a judicious reference to the position of the head on your 
French pillow! As to the supernumerary matters of linen, quilts, door 
and curtains, it is sufficient to say they are in perfect keeping the privileged fair are now admitted 


with the more important particulars, and their daily arrangement walk to the college-green, before the procession is formed, and sec 
what is there to be seen But, let me ask you did you come n 


? Oh, then you missed the imposir 


Let us leave these idlers at the church 


is much to the credit of the chambermaid ; by the way, the ‘‘ cham- 


bermaids” are all garcons } town only this morning 
4 ; e , , ™ - - 
Next to the bed, the glass is always regarded as important parade ot the Phi Beta Kappa yesterday 
the O. B. K. poem from one Mr. Hamlin, of Bridgeport, Connec 


You missed, morever 


above all chamber furniture, and here they are in perfection 
¢ ) ’ ! 7 , 

never less than three immense mirrors, so adjusted as to improve ticut; a very good poem only [can't tell you much about it, as I 

didn’t quite understand it, excepting that it con 

¢} } , "on ssed. too. the orat : 

this, there are two bureaus, a writing-desk, card-table, a dozen sibl You missed, t he oration of Ed 

cushioned chairs, and a magnificent clock on the mante I-piece vard Everett; but thatis no more than we all did, seeing he did 


As for carpets there is little to be said. I don’t believe there are not mak his appearance 


: ded with a ser 


every shade of light, In every possible state of weather. After 


Jiseussion of slavery 


Come next year, however, and I pri 





three hundred in France. The floors are made, in some instances,, mise you a treat from his accor hed pen 

of tesselated marble, and generally of finely wrought oak, which Ha! ha! don't be pulling at that gate! Push, man! : 
latter are carefully and regularly waxed and polished, as table a! Don't you ser t group of youngsters are hing at you for 
are in America. The result of this process is, that a stranger is, a freshman? Are not those venerable piles of buildings? Did 
very apt to “slip up and fall down;” but, even should he chance |! you ever see a more splendid row of trees than those mapl 
to break his bones by the concussion, he may place implicit confi- | which front them? Is not this a charming green? Look at thes 


| Here is the creat interest of commencement to an old 


dence in the cleanliness of the floor—the whitest of pantaloons |) throngs? 


and the blackest of coats will suffer no detriment. 


, } 
we 
In w Arm | ® The Seine divides Paris as Broadway does Ne \ 


weather these smooth planks are very grateful to one’s foot in its!) ,enade. the Boulerart, commencing at the Rue & pos Pont 
nudity, but I apprehend the frosts of winter will give them a dif-}) Louis XVJ, and crossing thi bape legen a eae ee ae 
ferent character. |? serena ge ee pono ay A It will be seen my spelling of the word 

A French breakfast is decidedly a humbug; i. e. an exdinary | differs trom that usually adopted in America, in defence of which, I say itis || 
French breakfast ; if one chooses to take it ala fourchette, he can y ee Sy ape cant fe £0 prised in the publications of the day. i 
make it what he pleases. I admit the coffee to be excellent, ay, | The ‘orthograpt y of proper names is always arbitrary 


as > i French have a right to their own choice in the matter lam aware thatthe 
supremely excellent; but I am one of those home-bred Yankees, | word itself, as a common noun, is boulevard, signifying bulwark or fortress 
who are accustomed to break their fasts for the sensible purpose || and was originally applied to this street, because the city proper terminated 
of i i ite: j ; at the walls then adjoining it 

satisfying an appetite ; and how far this can be accomplished This Inst process is termed, in ordinary parlance, “ pocketing the sugar,” | 
with a roll, equal in substance to two small crackers, I leave the! and is always done as @ matter of course after breakfast } 


ture of complacency thus presented is beyond all the painting of 


nid I enppose the }jcommod ited 

|jcious This beckoning and shifting from table to table is the 
assorting of classmates, so that a better concord of reminiscences 
may crown the beard, and give life and joy t the hour. Many 
a joke, I promise you, is in store for the good steward as a caterer 


graduate, when he walks his periodical visit to his alma mater. 
See on every side the fervent greeting, the hearty shaking of 
hands, the eager inquiry. See them gather in knots; classmates 
finding classmates, as drawn by the chemical affinities of matter, 
talking of the reminiscences of college days, and the events that 
have since severally befallen them, with ever a kind word and a 
blessing for some absent but loved member of their cherished fe!- 
Hear, too, the laugh from those on the right, near the 

Lyceum door. That thick-set, good-humored looking man is re- 
calling some prank, in which they were all concerned, and 

he was ever a leader. Let us edge near this next company, and 
sciscover what it is that saddens the brow of each man, as he lis- 


low ship 


tens to the small figure in black, with the pale face. He is giving 
them information of the loss of another member of their already 
sadly diminished band. You hear the name—they call him 
Frank. So he was called in college At these seasons, forget- 
ung their titles and dignities, they yield to the indulgence of old 
associations and names. Ay, he was a noble fellow, I doubt not! 
He was a brother! He was a guide! Tell 


me, what does their whole air say; the whispered ejaculations 


His class loved him! 


which pass, as one and another of his excellences are aanwW- 
ciated? 


who tells the tale was his room-mate, and has been with him 


Does not all th Spe ik that they loved him? The man 
through a painful pilgrimage of some ten or twelve years 

Isee you are smiling at the boiste rous gratulations of those figures 
squatting on the grass under the trees. They are of a more recent 
date The few short years 
not sufficed to wash from their systems the inbred habits of jollity 
Notuce 


the y have been out of college have 


and uproariousness that the scene so powerfully revives 
those twelve or fifteen, under the nearest elm They are of the 
class of —31; a class of as fine scholars, and a band of as hearty, 
noble fellows as ever received their parchments in the old ce ntre 

or sang their farewell songs on this ground. Yes, I myself was 


among them; as, & year since, spread in a circle around that very 


tree about eighty of them roared “ Auld Lang Syne,” in parting, 


ere they were scattered far and wide. This small fragment, as 
they have thrown themselves tumultuously together, cannot re- 
press the overflowings of joy at their meeting, with all youth's 
freshness aad social love. The one that stands up in the middle, 
tall, thin, and fair to look upon, was the youngest of their number 
and a pet child; but he has now outgrown his mates! His cheek, 
which erst was smooth as a maiden’s, now labors under a burden 
of whiskers. He has been abroad, and learned this foreign vice. 
He is a fine youth, but I much fear me he is growing vain. Those 
whiskers ure suspicious. In compliment to them arose the roar 
this moment 
Now pass we towards the chapel 
a saddened brow and inquiring gaze, slowly moving through the 
' throngs. Time and affliction have pressed heavily on him. He 
roams now tnto this party, now into that; looks into one aged face 


Remark that old man, with 


and then into another, and from each turns away with a sigh 
of disuppomntme nt Can he not find one of his fe }. 
Poor man! he must have been far and long from his 


Is he alone 
lows? 
father land, or he would meet some one to greet him! He seems 
passing away, solitude is at his heart, his hand presses his brow ! 
One more inquiring glance he is casting around. See, some one 
has fixed his eye; his gaze is returned. They recognize traces of 
early days in the furrowed faces of each other, Yes, the y em- 
Joy revive thee, thou 


brace: he weeps; the old man weeps! 
And is there 


troubled one! Oh, I see your cye is moistened! 
nothing in this season that is interesting ? 

Now the bell is ringing, and the procession forming. Let us 
fall in, that we may get a good seat in the house. That is a noble 
building, the old centre church. Rarely do we find so fine a speci- 
men of architecture A charming location it haa in the centre 
of this great square, and flanked by those beautiful temples on the 
right and left. Keep close, don’t let any of those stragglers slip in 
before us. They who have opened their files at the door to admit 

whose duty it is to resist 
the pressure of the ygnehile vulgus behind. Ah! I see you are 
the dispiay of beauty and fashion within: 





the procession are the under-graduates 


amused to witnes 


und well you may be. There are some rare belles in the throng 
But I leave you at your leisure to pick them out 

List, here is some mi A fine choir of male voices, and 
well sustained with wind and stringed iastruments. Now, take 
your eyes from the ladi for a few minutes, while the venerable 
pre ident leads with his tremulous voice in prayer 


Who is 


Now you may stare and talk as much as you please 


t ascet the stage ? Oh, he is going to pronounce the salu- 
tatory address in Latin, a familiar language to the audience—not 
tomary to attend, But now we are fairly under weigh. I 


will leave you to your own observations and meditations, as I 
ee you are too much engaged to listen with me to the speeches 
rlongecriticisms. ******* 

Well, | am glad to find you safe out of the church, after losing 
ou in the crowd. I propose to walk to the college hall, and dine 
with the alumnt. Will you accompany me? Here we have a 

imilar grouping to that which you witnessed this morning, though 
somewhat composed from the first confusion of greetings. But 
we have no time to attend to them, for the bell rings—in we go 
Now for a seat, for there are some six or eight hundred to be ac- 
Here is a grand display of dishes, rare and deli- 
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to the ever-grumbling and ill-humored palate of the student. Much 
glory to thee, generous provider! not only for what thou hast 
with hand profuse supplied for this day’s gusto, but for what, with 
less liberal but more discriminating taste, thou didst in days gone 
by indulge our dainty palates with; ever graduating with learned 
judgment a harmony of table dishes with our intellectual food; 
So that never with the weight of too hearty a breakfast, or the 
prospect of too dainty a dinner, should our minds be distracted 
in their appointed tasks! Glory to the slap-jacks,* may they 
never have anend! Glory to the blue-beef,* may it increase in 
value by increasing in scarcity ! Glory to thee all, our old accus- 
tomed bill of fare! No ill I wish thee, but all good. No change, 
but a little variety to thy unvaried features ; tenderness to thy 
stubborn feelings, refinement to thy somewhat coarse manners 
But see, the signal has been given, and all are falling to work. 
Hurrah! for the rattling of knives and the labor of the carvers. | 
All is forgotten; erenies, and “ auld lang syne;” in the present 
necessity of providing and supplying, each man his appropriate 
rations. But now the eye, returning from a reviewing glances 
rests with complacency upon the well assorted plate before it; and 
the highly-spiced lemonade, and the lively cork-popping 
and the pure limpid water, are liberally served. Now begin, in 
feast of reason and the feast of 
Now for the wit 


cider 


harmonious concert, alike the 
flesh, the flow of fluids and the flow of soul 
new-burnished for the occasion ; now for the laugh from the heart 
where it has lain dormant since the last anniversary; now the 
oft-repeated series of the 
* Quips and cranks and wanton wiles” 

of college life. Nor yet, in the meantime, are allowed the new 
successions of grateful viands to pass unnoticed or ungreete d 
and it must be a superbly 
So at 


“Itis a long lane that has no turn ; 
grand dinner, whose courses and changes have no end 
length we are through, w ith the prospect of being drowsy per 
haps under the afternoon’s exercises, to summon us to W hich the 
bell is now ringing. I myself propose to take a siesta before | 
go. I will join you, however, my interesting companion, before 
they are through. ‘****** 
Well, Lam with you again. 
time forthe poem. ‘This youth gives us a poem, eh! Looks hea 
poet? The subject? “Egypt.” Egypt! the land of hghts and 
shadows, the land of religion and mysticism, of learning and || 
superstition, the land of temples and pyramids, the land of cites, 
of Memphis and Thebes, the land of the Ptolemies and Cleopatra! 
“Egypt.” Oh, that will do well for the fine frenzy of the tyro |} 
bard! Let us listen He speaks as one who} 
loves the lore of history, who can muse with a generous awe | 
amid the ruins of fame’s places ; can repose upon the sepulchres | 
of the wise and valiant, and forget for a moment his religion in} 


Let me sce the scheme. Justin! 


Good, very good! 


the gardens and grottos of the mystics! God speed thee, youth- | 

ful bard, in thy high vocation! Fame turng her blast upon thee, | 

as thou dost thine upon time-hoary Egypt; and a poet's all, save 

a poet's garret, be thy meed! H 
This is the valedictory address, the most interesting part of the |/ 


There are arranged along the south gallery || 


day's exercises. 
those who bid farewell to-day to this their home, the home and | 
birthplace of their minds, ‘Tr!l me, can you yourself help feel- | 
ing sad, as the speaker recalls the many hours they have spent || 
together in the groves of science; when away from their families, || 
they have been family and friends toeach other; as he paints the i| 
regrets of separation, and appeals tothem, by the sadness of the 
hour, to carry with them into the world, and carry forward into I 
life those high-wrought principles of honor and of virtue, the | 
lofty aspirings, and the magnanimity of soul, that a college life \| 
is so well calculated to foster Itis asad hour! How many aj 
heart that now beats high with the anticipations of honorable | 


fame, the meed of virtuous effort will in a few years be withered || 
} i 


and dried by the perverseness and ingratitude of those of whom it 
would have fain been the benefactor! How many, who have thus 
far floated sweetly down the stream of life, will be sinking with 
sick heart beneath the rude jostlings of a selfish world; and the 
unfurrowed cheek, and the fresh form, and the lighted gaze, and 
the very quickness of heart, that moistens each eye as they yield 
to the touching tones of a classmate’s voice, faltering on the last 
“ farewell. Where will all these then be 

The president, with hat on head, now proceeds to the solemn 
duty of conferring degrees. But all the rest you can see for your 


self, as | am tired of talking 

** First allow me, kind friend, to ask you one or two questions ? 

“ Well, well, ask on 

“ Who is that great-man looking personage on the stage, with 
a large frame and a huge head?” 

* That is the celebrated Dr. Spurzheim, the phrenologist from 
Europe, who has been taking phrenological observations of the 
different speakers. You noticed how closely he studied their 
heads, as they advanced upon the stage. I observed once ortwice 
he was obliged to revise and correct his decisions during their 


performances. 
“What is the name of that lovely girl there, sitting in the 
gallery ?” 


Thatis Miss — 

* Well, what do you think of the orations ?” 

Very good, indeed. No one brilliant, imposing, or severe; yet| 
all good, sensible discourses. The tout ensemble greatly inferior || 


* Slap-jacks, the familiar name in a student's vocabulary for buckwheat | 
oakes, which he doesn't get often enougt; as bluc-deef is fur salted beef, |) 
whieh he does get altogether too often | 





to the commencement of —31. That, though, rarely equalled in 
the annals of colleges. Royal class that of —31! 

“ Why do the ladies talk so much during the speaking ?”” 

They are criticizing. 

* But they don’t look at the speaker, unless he be handsome.” 

Oh, they turn their heads about lest they should put him out 
of countenance, abash him! 

* Once more—what did you say that lady’s name was 7" 

You are in Yankee land—guess ' 

Well, I am glad we are out, that I can stretch myself. I should 


like to take your arm, and point out to you some of the charms of 


this city of elms, and call upon some of the belles. But it is six 
o'clock, the United States leaves in an hour, and I must be in 
New-York in the morning 

Heaven continue to prosper old Yale, and complete her on 


So good by 


hundred thousand dollar fund ; and when this last is accomplish- 
ed, I will ever pray of both, esto perpetua! 

Next year, my life spared and Providence permitting, I will 
again attend the commencement, and mingle my sympathies with 
the many hundreds of her congregating sons. Ever cherishing 
to my alma mater the ) 


alumnus 4.G 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


MISS - » AN EVERY-DAY CHARACTER. 
* Portrait of a lady.”’— Erhibition cata 
W hat are you, lady ?—nought is here 
To tell us of your name or story ; 
, To claim the gazer’s smile or tear, 
To dub you whig, or daub you tory 
It is beyond a poets skill j ‘ 
To form the slightest notion, whether 
We e’er shall walk through one quadrille, 
Or look upon one moon together 


ue 


You're very pretty !—all the world 
Are talking of your bright brow’s 
And of your locks, so softly curled 
And of your hands, so white and slender 
Some think youre blooming in Bengal; 
Some say you're blowing in the eity ; 
Some know you're nobody at all; : 
I only feel, you're very pretty 


spk ndor 


But bless my heart! it’s very wrong 
You're making all our belles feroc 1OUS ; 
Anne “ never saw a chin so long; 
And Laura thinks your dress “ atrocious 
And Lady Jane, who now and then 
Is taken for the village steeple, 
Is sure you can't be four feet ten, 
And * wonders at the taste of people 


Soon pass the praises of a face ; 

Switt fades the very best vermilion ; 
Fame rides a most prodigious pace 

Oblivion follows on the pillion; 
And all, who, in these sultry rooms, 

To-day have stared, and pushe d, and fainted, 
Will soon forget your pearls and plumes, 

As if they never had been painted. 


’ 


You'll be forgotten—as old debts 

By persons Ww ho are used to borrow ; 
Forgotten—as the sun that sets 

When shines a new one on the morrow: 
Forgotten—like the luscious peach, 

That blessed the school-boy last September ; 
Forgotten—like a maiden speech, 

Which all men praise, but none remember. 


Yet, ere you sink into the stream, 

That whelms alike, sage, saint, and martyr, 
And soldier's sword, and minstrel’s theme, 

And Canning’s wit, and Gatton’s charter 
Here of the fortunes of your youth 

fy fancy weaves her dim conjectures, 

Which have, perhaps, as much of truth 

As Passion’s vows, or Cobbett’s lectures 
Was't in the north or in the south, 

That summer-breezes rocked your cradle? 
And had you in your baby mouth 

A wooden or asilver ladle ? 
And was your first, unconscious sleep, 

By Brownie banned, or blessed by fairy ? 
And did you wake to laugh or weep? 

And were you christened Maud or Mary ? 
And was your father called “your grace ?” 

And did he bet at Ascot rac es ? 
And did he chatter common-place ? 

And did he fill a score of places ? 
And did your lady-mother’s charms 

Consist in picklings, broilings, bastings 
Or did she prate about the arms . 

Her brave forefather won at Hastings ? 
Where were you “ finished?” tell me where 

Was it at Chelsea, or at Chiswick ? 
Had you the ordinary share 

Of books and backboard, harp and physic? 
And did they bid you banish pride, 

And mind your oriental tinting ? 
And did you learn how Dido died, 

And who found out the art of printing ? 
And are you fond of lanes and brooks, 

A votary of the sylvan muses ? 


n 


Or do you con the little books }| about her. 
Which Baron Brougham and Vaux diffuses? 


grateful feelings of her least worthy | 


Or do you love to knit and sew, 
The fashionable world’s Arachne? 
Or do you canter down the Row, 
Upon a very long-tailed hackney ? 


And do you love your brother James ? 
And do you pet his mares and setters ? 
And have your friends romantic names ? 
And do you write them long, long letters ? 
And are you—since the world began— 
All women are—a little spiteful ? 
And don’t you dote on Malibran ? % 
And don’t you think Tom Moore delightful ? 


I see they’ve brought you flowers to-day, 

Delicious food for eyes and noses ; 
But carelessly you turn away 

From all the pinks, and all the roses 
Say, ts that fond look sent in search 

Of one whose look as fondly answers ? 
And is he, fairest, in the church, 

Or is he—ain’t he—in the Lancers? 


And is your love a motley page 

Of black and white, half joy, half sorrow ? 
Are you to wait tll you're of age? 

Or are you to be his to-morrow 
Or do they bid you, in their scorn, 

You're pure and sinless flame to smother? 
Is he so very meanly born ? 

Or are you married to another? 


9 


Whate’er you are, at last, adieu! 
I think it is your bounden duty 
To let the rhymes I coin for you, 
Be prized by all who prize your beauty 
From you I seek nor gold nor fame ; 
From you I fear no cruel strictures ; 
I wish some girls that I could name 
Were half as silent as their pictures! 





THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW-YORK STAGE, 

Ar last all our theatres are open. We fear not very profitably 
as to their proprietors ; but audiences are beginning to collect 
the public alarm is evidently subsiding, and there seems a pre 
vailing expectation of a career of great interest and emolument 
The Par k was to have commenced its re cular season on Monday 
but the rope dancers, who have held possession of the exclusive y 
fashionable temple of the regular drama, have so charmed the 
patrons of this legitimate and national resort, that it was thought 
inexpedient to exile them as soon as was intended; and those 
who preferred plays and farces to ground and lofty tumbling 
have been driven to the other establishments 


The American opened on Monday, the twentieth ultimo. Its 
The lobbies appear particularly 
neat, and the style in which the audience part is ornamented 


decorations are much improved 


strikes the eye agreeably, and is classical enough for the purposs 
to which it is dedicated General Washington still looks down 
from the top of the stage upon the performers; and now and then 
the significant seriousness of his ¢ Xpression seems to say, ‘‘ we 
have shaken hands with John Bull, my good friends, and at this 
time itis not right to play such mischief with the king’s Eng- 
lish.”—While the American has been putting on its new face 

neither the Park nor the Richmond-hill have suffered their pain- 
ters to remain idle. There have been flourishes of brushes, as 
well as flourishes of trumpets sounding the awful note of prepa- 
ration. The Park announces Mr. Wallack, who, of course, will 
play his favorite Brigand; whereupon the Bowery announces 
Mr. H. Wallack, and not only the Brigand as it was, but the 
Brigand with an additional act; doubling the dose, as the doctors 
say. We hope it will not prove like the “acte additionel” toa 
French constitution—nullifying all that preceded; for we really 
cannot conjecture what can be made out of a new act of the 
srigand, unless, as he is killed at the end of the old play, M: 

Hamblin means to raise him up in the supplementary act of the 

new one, like Arthur in Tom Thumb, to put on his nightcap, sing 
his own dirge, and then, like immortal Cesar, die again with de- 
cency. But let us not forget in our surmises the valiant litle 
Richmond Hill, among the various contenders. While the Wal 
lacks and the Brigands and the distant report of the Kembles 
threaten from the larger theatres, out comes the little Richmond 
Hill with Timour the Tartar, the giant of melo-dramas; the 
smallest theatre with the largest play, the David of the New- 
York drama defying its Philistine rivals with Goliah’s very 
The attempt ought to succeed, were it for 


sword and buckler 
nothing but its intrepidity 

Of the actors we must say that at both the American and the 
Richmond Hill we have seen many thin At the 
latter Mrs. Barnes rendered Therese the other night very power- 


gs to praise 


was rather a successful performance by Mr 
s Gossamer. Mr. Foote 
Mr. Foote, we un- 


derstand, in his explanation of the change, by some chance re- 


fully; and there 
Dutly, of Philade ly hia, < 
Jarnes, who was ill 


on the same 


evening, acted for Mr 


presented his appearance as “ a visitation of providence The 
apology amused, but we are happy to add, so did the substitution 
| Mr. Foote played very well. At the American, the return of 
Mrs. Hamblin has been cordially welcomed. Miss Vincent is 
held up as the star, and certainly has much spirit and promise 
Gates deserves encouragement. If we are not much 
Mrs. Mangeon, in the wild 


'| mistaken, he will attain distinction 
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a 

and rambling melo-drama of the Ice Witch, was much applaud- 
ed. The airiness of her manner contrasts agreeably with the 
opposite quality of her form; but if she would retain half her 
voice until the town gets sufficiently full to afford her more hear- 
ers, we think the remaining half quite enough to satisfy the for- 
tunate minority, to whom, for the presqnt, she is compelled to 
confine its sweetness. As we honestly consider her acting as 
pretty as her face, she must not quarrel with us for this recom- 
mendation of a little vocal economy 
which we would be very serious with Mr. Hamblin. We are 
born Americans. Mr. Hamblin’s theatre is surnamed par ]. 
lence—the American. It is not fitting that nobility should be 
rendered too fascinating in the eves of the democratic, and we 
must therefore beg that ali such amiable representatives of aris- 





But there is one point upon 


reel 


tocracy as the gentleman who performed Lord Rivers, in the 
Wife’s First Lesson, should be shown as seldom as possible, or 
yur national simplicity may be corrupted by high notions. Let 
the manager look to it 

While we are upon the subject of this theatre, we think it our 
duty to mention an indecorum in the audience, which we trust we 
shall seldom see repeated. We have observed, more than once, 
that jokes of an equivocal character have been so pointed by 
laughter and strong applause, as to destroy all doubt with regard 


We are jealous of the reputation of our country 


to their purity | 
for circumspection and we trust the good taste of the better por- 
tion of our audiences will be on the alert to convince strangers 
that if there are “barren spectators’ who encourage such licen- 
tiousness, the judicious few will not forever grieve in silence 
Of the Park we shall speak in our next. Its opening being de- 
ferred till so late in the week, we could not at present convenient- 
ly give itdue attention. In doing so next week, we shall have an 
opportunity, we trust, of recording the weleome of Mr. Wallack 
The Italian dbanditii, as they have been called, are still rov- 
ing Staten Island, without “loca! habitation,” though not with 
ut “a nam The fashionables are speculating on the fine 
lresses and fine people about to be congregated to hear their 
most sweet voices,” while the wandering melodists themselves 
are singing compliments to the United States, Columbus, and 
Washington. One of their effusions, “in choice Italian,” and 
for which, we are told, they have composed really choice music, 


has reached us. Next week, if we do not get a translation from 


some one who can make better rhymes than ourselves, we will sec 
what we can do to render the stanzas intelligible to those who 
have not yet had leisure to include Italian among their studi s 
Oh, piacer! 

— -—— Oh vista! 

-— ———— Oh giubbilo! 
Ecco alfin ta terra amata, 

Giunta é@ ora sospirata, 
Oni duol bandisca il cor 
Pella gioia alziamo il grido, 
{ 1 uniti tl cante 





(.iorta eterna, eterno vanto, 
A’Colombo, a Washington. 
GiA son Paure che spiriamo, 
Aure libere. e beate 

De’ tiranni qui fiaccate 

son baldanza e Crudelta. 
Viva ognor eg! Uniti Stati 


Vero asil di liberta 
As the celebrated young actress and author, Miss Kemble, is 
to appear in this new world, and commit her talents tothe scru 
uny of strangers, we cannot do better than append a notice of 
her from the London Quarterly Review 
on Francis the First, and will, at this period, be read with interest 


It closes a lor © article 


Miss Kemble, in short, must not disguise from herself the 
plain truth, that her situation as a popular actress, if it may con 
triby 

rvailing dangers and disadvantages. Of all marvellous ano- 


e to her success as a tragic dramatist, has more than coun 





malies in the history of the human mind, nothing is more singu 

















flowing from the pregnant mind with the utmost rapidity, can the cabin, and directed by a clerk to a berth, where, our guide in- 


only flow from that mind which is concentrated upon itself, and 
is abundantly stored with treasured thought, with knowledge of 
nature and of the human heart 

“ How high Miss Kemble’s young aspirings have been—what 
conceptions she has formed to herself of the dignity of tragic 
poetry—may be discovered from this most remarkable work; at 
this height she must maintain herself, or soar a still bolder flight 
The turmoil, the hurry, the business, the toil, even the celebrity 
of a theatric life must yield her up at times to that repose, that 
undistracted retirement within her own mind, which, however 
brief, is essential to the perfection of the noblest work of the 
imagination— genuine tragedy Amidst herhighest successes on 
the stage, she must remember that the world regards her as one 
to whom a still higher part has fallen. She must not be content 
with the fame of the most extraordinary work which has ever 
been produced by a female at her age, (for as such we scruple 
not to describe her Francis the First,)—with having sprung at 
once to the foremost rank, not only of living actors but of modern 
dramatists; she must comsider that she has given us a pledge and 
earnest for a long and brightening course of distinction, mn the 
devotion of all but unrivalled talents in two distinct, though con 
genial capacities, to the revival of the waning glories of the 
English theatre 
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Snorers.—Has it ever befallen the gentle reader to sleep in 
a crowded hotel, in an apartment shared by several others ; or in 


a stage traveling all night; or on board a steamboat 


If so you 
must have suffered from a nuisance, we fear, beyond the reach of 
satire, viz. snoring. Whether it is an Ame anism, like whitling 
spitting, putting the feet on the mantel-piece, and wearing hats 
with along nap, we do not at this time wish todiscuss; nor whether 
it is one of those general evils incidental to the universal infirmi 
ties of human nature, but we do say, that your regular snerer is 
an enemy to soci¢ ty, and ought either to cure his propensity, o1 
turn hermit. Our object in writing this is to solicit the attention 
of the learned to a subject intimately connected with human 
comfort, that some means may be adopted cither to have the class 
of snorers kept distinct from other people, in a different part of the 
’ . 


town, and compelled to travel in a line of stages and steamboats 


constructed expressly for them ; or else to check the propensity iv 


early childhood, by a rigid course of education. Our youth are 


taught to dance, sing, play the fiddle, sit straight, eat with then 
fork, and be virtuous, but not a word about snoring; not a hint 
of this faculty 
luxuriant weed, within their character, to bre: 


rrowing up in the secrecy of night, like a rank 





K the peace ofir 

nocent families, and ruin, night after night, that precious balmy 
slumber which lies so “ starkly in the traveler's bones.” Snorers' 
Why they are monsters. We avoid them in all our rural pers 
grinations, and smile inwardly on finding their acquaintance cul 
ttle think what a trap they 
We are one of that extensiy 


, 


creatures who enjoy a fair night's rest The day emphatically 


tivated by unwary strangers, who 
are falling into class of humar 
belongs to earth. We yield it without reluctance to care an 
labor. We toil, we drudge, we pant, we play the hack-horse 

we do things smilingly from which, in secret, we recoil; we pass 
by sweet spots and rare faces, that our very heart yearns for 
without betraying the effort it costs: and thus we drag throuch 
the twelve long hours, disgusted almost, but gladdened withal 
that the mask will have an end, and the tedious game be over 
and our visor and our weapons be laid aside But the night 
is the gift of heaven. Itt 

fails coolly and gratefully upon the mind as well as the body 


wings freedom and repose; its influence 














formed us, we were to sleep. Tosleep! We looked at the fellow’s 
face. It was perfectly grave and respectful. A glance satis- 
fied us he had intended no insult. He left us, and we paused 
to look around. Ah! the cabin of a steamboat is a melancholy 
affuir to a sleepy gentleman, about eleven o'clock at night A 
dim lamp, suspended from the ceiling, shed a doleful light upon 
the long, low, narrow apartment. The curtains of the berths 
were mostly drawn. Divers boots, which, when enlivened by their 
respective legs, had clambered mountains or I aced ove r fie lds 
now lay in groups here and there Hats, valises, umbrellas 
rested by their owners, being probably the only vestiges of them 
we should ever encounter. One fat gentleman had just lifted his 
unwieldy person into bed, and was tying a bandanna handker- 
chief around his head, preparatory to his lanching off inte glo- 
rious repose; while a cross-looking lean person opposite, having 
wound up his watch, and rescued his feet from his boots, with a 
prodigious deal of straining and ill humor; having with consider 
abu difh ulty discovered w he re he was to dis pose of his cloak 
and other matter 
inte his couch, and easing the pain with a smothered execration 


We do not 


which, when a man is really out of humor, ex- 


bumping his head, moreover, while getting 
at length also disposed of himself to his satisfaction 
know ar y thing 
hausts his philosophy more utterly than hitting his head sharply 
My friend cursed the builder of the 
steamboat, in a half-smothered growl, and then all was quiet. And 


against any hard object 


now we were floating off into a pleasant sleep, when a low and 
gradually increasing sound from the berth of the fat gentleman 
irrested 


our attention We listened, all was silent; and then 


ivain the same sound, nore palpable and better devel ped It 
was at first a long breath, of the consistency of a loud whisper 
We turned over, still it wenton. We turned back again, there 
it was yet. We rose on our elbow, in a passion, and poked our 
head out between the red curtains 
man’s berth. We could 
handkerchief, by a feeble glare of the lamp. Our sleepy eyes 
We laid down 
with all the weary watching of our care- 
What was 
aone tro up and hit the fat gentleman a blow? Impos- 
Never 


was man so weighed down, so oppressed with sleep, and never 


There was the fat gentle- 
ist detect a glimpse of the bandanna 
passed msolately over the boots and valises 
again, but could not 


trred thought win the coy dame sleep to our bed 





sible. Complain to the captain? He would laugh at us 


did man so ier from a snorer The fat gentleman, asif aware 
of our misery, and mocking it, went on, lke an orator getting 
warm with his subject. He grew loud, vociferous, outrageous 
We laid and listened Hh inhaled, he exhaled Now the air 
h his extended jaws, now it burst forth ob- 
He took it in with the 
tone of an octave flute, he let ut out again with the profound depth 
of a trambons He breathed short, he breathed lons 


rushed im thro 


streper wisly through his sonorous nose 


he gasped, 


whistled. croaned relied ik quickened the time; became 
rapid, agitated, fur 

Hitherto had snored with the sound of a rushing, regular 
tream, h ni onward over i dee; channel—now it was the 
brawl, cl dash, hurry, and discordant confusion of the same 
tide, hurled down a cataract of broken rocks—at last he gave an 


ibrupt snort, and ceased altogether. We were thanking heaven 
for this relief, when a treble voice from the berth directly beneath, 
whom, we knew not 


announced new trouble It was some one 


nor do we ever covet his {rie ndship who belonged to a different 
class of snorers. He made a regular, quick, sharp, hacking 

Hack, hack, hack—we 
! 


lean gentleman, in the oppo 


ike that of a man cutting wood 
vd it at intervals all night Th 
site part of 1 room, now putin his claim as a snorer He had 


fi note It was a tune It could be written and played any 


, Sng day We laughed outright, and inwardly resolved to find the 
ar than the contrast between the careless, probably dissolute, and when we drop the extinguisher upon the light which elin fereae, sepclbe te sedis age he te poe 
J r f 3 | “ , ‘ Vv ‘ ee a ’ as y ayiie pls 
ywn life of the actor-poets of our older drama, and the deep, and mers upon the round untouched pillow, we, at the same tim ' ah ™ ' ed 
we should have supposed, the studied moral as well as poetic dof , : , . W . me tim ithen finished with a sudden combination of sounds 
° if pte - yu ut wor aft re ind perplex 1 thet must l 
lignity of their nobler pieces. The exquisite sense of the beau put < . per} sod 7 the constituent parts of which we could plainly distinguish 
i, 8" - wr disappointment to a irs¢ full t SI t Site 
y of external nature—the pure and freely breathing imagination be ow — Ros rye * : wie 1 hiss and two sneeze His exit reminded us of those pyro- 
is though it had never been in populous city pent —the piereing with a prof sed, regular-bred tu I-ble sai v, WHER i -— technic create to be seen at Niblo’s, Castle garden, &c. which 
ns t I leeper steries of t ums eart—the de of s pis every fe moments to wont indth brok by 
nsight mto the deeper mysteries of the human heart—the dev f I every few moments form roken OY whirl round and round and round, and then explode with a phiz 
pment of the higher passions—the intuitive knowledg: the the anomalous, incongruous, nasal vociferatic inst whiel . , = led | t high vd 
philosophy of mz he hould } upy 1 the fr f , . und a whiz, sure to be bounteously applauded by the enlightener 
sosophy Of man; these we should have supposed the fi © atthis particular moment, we are e7 vor o excite the indig ’ bien his gentl , 
itrent thought, of retirement, if not from the world, within : , vudien There was somethu in this gentleman's snoring 
ms ae i . ? . , ‘ —a . tic " } I der? ; , 
lept is of their souls—of minds free at least from the petty cal nation of t ; ; which touched our feeli A fine spirited fellow he was, we 
of Stage-sweeping and scen hifting, from juabbles with p It is on t the advantages of authors wever, that eve Varrant Full of life and animation and not uelined to hidk 
w frugal managers, from wants and distresses, debts and d ev by vie , f te f pen, may be n his licht under a bushel. What became of him, however, after 
ren) From men who led such lives we should have expects source both of amusement a pr fit We exper ‘ tl the expl n. we cannot y He left a dead silence, and his 
ever painters of n mers. but s« celyv sublime oral te her e wu F y \ t y 
wall — nt oe oe : but as LV uF <ocntone rai teach “fe other ‘1. Ww ret { 1 if } \ vanoration we alm ‘lamented Wc should like to know. how 
sale : “wees won See cxampres, it Is IMposs e to J > v i t s t t enon boar t ! ‘ ol a fas bh uti requ tor wall these 
forehand from under what difficulties genius. like the pal \ . . ver. whether any law can | n jvisition F t 
- - © | , } \ n us reac iknow f , ann oe mractine , 
tree, May arise, or in what situation the richest fruits of the hu t y : ) ’ rentry, or why we ive not the ime right to pract on th 
man intellect may rip Yet whoever would now unite t! i ‘ ove with you for st Vu ' trombone, on board the steamboat, that they possess of “ prereing 
poet and the actor, must be on us guard againstdangers which, ‘ ttol for mmntor our | 5 the n t's dull ear by sur hh yt mpous displays ott sal ability ! 
without sharp ning the powers of the mind, hke the alternate piece ‘ ireanism on a nall seal wir enjoy i i . 
arrow commons and feastings ‘at the Mitre.’ of our older dra s] \ ‘ p er—our horror of being pushed and thrust a ’ ? The letter on the subject of cholera. which we publ h ® 
atists, may distract them sull more and divert them from thei inv hew We have even. on occasions. betraved too many of day, develops many new and valuable facts, not touched on else 
sh and : 3 3 . - ; ‘ \ ion , j } 
ughend and purposs Pover y may chill, but it likewise braces gue . et tastes and tinathies. and have been rated sometime where It will be perused, by a large class of readers, with ur 
ind, popularity will warm those who bask in its pleasant : : T she , } y 7, 
n st it ma ' f i f on wes b nony s mdents, (those f ir. invisible gentry mingled interest Fhe accomplished author, from his high ¢ “ 
by it may like se enteeble n this ease re isa : ' ae 
double temptation t ifter and ‘ nt % O “ i for preferring tsunbeam thr ha heavy curtain to one that, among the most experienced and distinguished physicians of 
Oubie t rtatio rseck afte and e content with rapid and ' I ! é ; . : 
immediate and superficial effect, rather than to apy Pac t mes in like other be Imagine us, then, ina‘! it by wintry, and the unremitting assiduity and success with which 
" . » ales . ‘ t i wen o the ! ! t ag in 
l he has ht to alleviate the horrors of the trying period, now 


nore profound emotions, Ww h h can o7 lv be commar de d by poe- 
try into which the whole soul of the writer is transfused. A fatal 
Propensity is engendered to lay the main strength in passages 
suited to deve lop the powers of acting, and call down thunders 
of applause, rather than to rest on the less tumultuous but more 
heartfelt and permanent impressions, which are made by the 
general harmony and grandeur of the composition, by the high- 
Wrought passion, which, however struck out in the heat, and 


jarre d throug 


earthquake s. and the subtle langzuor of slumber stealing through! of our journal; and we ¢ 
the world with the views entertained by Dr. Francis upon the 


which even the captain confessed was “slow ;” the wind and tide 
against us,a hot night, numerous passengers, the engine heaving 


and working laboriously, with a regular and heavy im] ulse, t 
1 the massive vessel with jerks and shocks like litue 





our limbs, and hanging on our eyelids. A hundred or two trav-| 
elers had already ‘‘ turned in,” and we were ushered below into ¥ 


it) attentior 


| 
we trust. rapidly drawing towards a close, is entitled to more than 
to respect and gratitude A theme so momentous Is of 
itself a sufficient apology for occupying even a yet larger portion 
ure gratified in being the first to present 


New- York cholera 













THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND 


THE FINE ARTS. 











DEEP MID THE BATTLE'’S RAGE. 


SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE—COMPOSED BY CHARLES E. HORN. 


TROMBA SOLO 


Deep mid battle’srage,where trumpetsblow -_- - ing, 
the 


brazen 





To deeds heroic call’d, Each means conquest glow - - 
‘or 


ing Where dan - gerrodethestorm, I be - 
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2. When thundering cannons pened, 
And slaughter’s sword is gleaming— 
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Mid battile’s rage, battle’s to cheer me, the 
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| Where crimson carnage flew, | 
With eyes like meteors beaming, | 





There one seraph tone 
Filt'd my car, my car alone j 


Dear Annette, &c. 





MISCELLANY. ! 


But.—Some people always have a “ but,” which they put in 
by way of off-set to any recommendation which they may give 
of persons or things. Ask them what sort of a man Mr. B. or| 
Mr. C. is, and they will tell you hes a clever, or a smart, or an 
honest man, “but.” We were not long since highly amused 
with this trait. Inquiring of a certain man the character of his! 
neighbor, “why,” said he, “he is a pooty fair, clever sort of al] 
man, but—hem.” “ But what?” “ Why—a—hem—why he feeds | 
his darn’d old horse on pumpkins.” “Indeed,” said we, “ you} 
can have no serious objection to that, if the horse has not.’ 
“Why no, to be sure not. He is a clever man enough, but I'll bel 
darn’d if he will ever set the river afire.” 


TortLes.—A person speaking of the tenacity of life in turtles, 
asserted, that he saw one which had its head cut off, open its! 
jaws six weeks afterwards. 


THe CHoLeRa.—It is said to be a fact, sufficiently authenticated 
by observation, that those persons in Paris who have taken news- 
papers and paid their subscription, have escaped ! 





A NON-UPRIGHT JUDGE | 
An idle lad, who lack’d employ, } 
Was full of wanton tricks, 
And playing with another boy 
At throwing stones and bricks 
Judge R., by age a little bent, 
Rode by, and felt some dread ; 
For one large brickbat scarcely went 
An inch above his head 
“ You bear me, lads, I hope, no grudge, 
My blood you might have spill'd; 
Were I (said he) an upright judge, 
I surely had been kill’d.’ 





A THANKFUL peocar.—Sir Walter Scott meeting an Irish beg-| 
gar, who importuned him for sixpence, the great unknown not)! 
having one, gave him a shilling, adding, with a laugh, “ Mind, |; 
now, sir, you owe mea sixpence.” ‘ Och, sure enough,” said 
the beggar, “and heaven grant you may live till I pay you.” 


EPITAPH IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. | 


Here lies my wife, without bed or blanket, 


But dead as a door nail, heaven be thanked. 





A person once telling an extraordinary story to rather skeptical 
hearers, one asked the narrator, “Sir, if you had not seen the 
circumstance yourse If, could you have believed it?” “ Indeed 
replied the other, “1 could not.” “ Then,” rejoined the first, “ you 
will excuse me if I don’t believe it neither.’ 

Spirited reety.—A poor fellow rescued, half drowned, from 
a river, was asked to take some spirits and water. “ No, [ thank 
you,” replied he, “I have had water enough already, I'll take 
the spirits alone.” 


Fact anp inrerence.—“ At the Cape of Good Hope,” says 4 
traveler, “people die very fast; but the sheep have remarkably 
large tails.” 


The battle ground at New-Orleans has been divided into lots 
and sold. The amount received for seventy-four lots was one 
dred and twenty-three thousand seven hundred dollars. 


‘ 


A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men. 


Pronted by George P. Scott & Co.—ewcceseors to J. Seymour 
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